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Reflections on My Educational 
Philosophy 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


T HAS become the practice among the faculty to make confessions 
of faith. The purpose of these confessions by my colleagues has not 
been, I suspect, to save the nation but to get something off their minds. 
I am aware that it is not sporting to ascribe to others motives that 
are less exalted than my own, so I| hasten to add that their motives 
for confessional are also mine. Moreover, I am inclined to believe 
that it is comforting for any person in these days of conflicting ideas 
to be able to say, “I have thought this through and having thought it 
through, here I stand.” Nothing seems so rock-ribbed, solid, and 
enduring as a declaration of fervid purpose set in cold type—whether 
Columbian or not. 

A confession of faith, however, seems somewhat like a call to the 
mourner’s bench. It may become a watery sort of thing in spite of 
one’s purpose to be firm and to avoid sentimentality. Nevertheless, 
after all the statements are made, one’s faith will be shown by what 
he does—even his faith in the power of education to lead teachers 
“to make great economic decisions” —for, as Professor Copeland says 
in his Translations, “In morals, as in art, precept is nothing, practice 
is everything.” 

And yet I desire to state my reactions to some of the views engag- 
ing attention to-day. I have something on my mind but I have no 
messianic complex—no consuming desire to persuade others to share 
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my beliefs. On the contrary, I find on analysis that it is my disbeliefs 
that arouse me rather than my affirmations. 

Cynicism is not a lovely virtue whatever else it is—probably not a 
virtue at all—and the concern I have in stating my disbeliefs is that 
skepticism may be taken for a flaunting of fine idealism, courage, and 
a noble passion for progress. On the other hand, I am reminded 
that statements of faith, manifestoes, and calls of various kinds often 
lack humility and acquire a paranoic character that is more destructive 
than “honest doubt” to idealism and courage. St. Augustine re- 
marked that some opinions are too silly except for very learned men 
to hold, and perhaps it is unreasonable to expect in an age that has 
produced great utility mergers, New Era economics, and wild specu- 
lation, educational statements that attack with restraint these evils 
or that view with humility the play of forces in human society. 

Mr. Bancroft, walking along the cliff at Newport, was asked to 
what point he proposed to continue his history. He replied: “If I 
were an artist painting a picture of this ocean, my work would stop 
at the horizon.” The answer of the historian gives me a strange 
satisfaction, for I find my disbeliefs center largely round the world 
beyond the horizon. I know that I believe with conviction many 
things but they are in the realities of the job to be done and the 
possibilities of doing it better. My disbeliefs center in that nebulous 
land beyond the horizon or beyond the frontier. 

There is one other preliminary statement. I shall discuss my 
skepticisms from the viewpoint of my twenty years at Teachers Col- 
lege, from my experience with various educational, medical, sporting, 
and social groups in the field, and from my personal philosophy of 
life. These expressions of disagreement, while they may seem gro- 
tesque, eccentric, and preposterous to some, as all minority opinions 
appear to be, are really very humble questionings. 


I. I do not believe that the function of Teachers College has suddenly 
changed. 


Some seventy-five years ago, Charles Dickens wrote, 


It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, 
it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch ef belief, it was the epoch of 
incredulity, it was the season of Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, we had everything before us, we 
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had nothing before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going 
direct the other way—in short, the period was so far like the present period, 
that some of its noisiest authorities insisted on its being received, for good or for 
evil, in the superlative degree of comparison only. 


This description of the era of the French Revolution is matched 
by the paradoxical interpretations of these years of grace in the United 
States. Which interpretation are we to accept? In the recent sharp 
conflict of educational purposes and proposals, what rdle shall educa- 
tion assume? Of one thing we can be certain. The function of 
Teachers College and of other teacher-training institutions has not 
changed. Through the years the functions broaden or deepen, but the 
education of men and women engaged in professional work in various 
fields remains still our major responsibility. 

Teachers College originated as an institution for training teachers 
and, when viewed realistically, this remains its primary function. As 
the social order changes and reflects either the social purpose of 
capitalism or communism or some other social pattern, then the Col- 
lege and other educational institutions may be used to train teachers 
for the social functions they are to perform; but obviously at present 
the education of teachers for a social order that does not now exist, 
and indeed may never exist, is not only a fraud practiced upon stu- 
dents but an act of arrogancy beyond excuse or explanation. 

This faith in the historic function of Teachers College to prepare 
professional workers does not hold that the instruction of twenty 
years ago or even of yesterday is adequate to-day. But the test 
of adequacy is not novelty. The present social consciousness demands 
viewpoints and procedures in society and hence in education that 
were not operative a generation ago; but in these days of high emo- 
tional tension, the educational imagination needs not wings but weights. 
Research in various aspects of the social sciences reveals human needs 
to which social purpose may properly address itself, but the function 
of the College and indeed of all similar educational institutions is to 
train persons who can effectively conduct schools and arrange educa- 
tional programs that are now recognized and approved by social 
groups as the kind of schools they want and the kind of educational 
programs they desire. Teachers and administrators have always 
been engaged in promoting better schools, in devising better pro- 
grams, and in guiding communities in desiring better educational 
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offerings for children. Obviously this argument for the historic 
function of Teachers College is not an argument for status quo. 


II. I do not believe that Teachers College has any major responsibil- 
ity for changing the social order. 


As persons we may not like aspects of any of the present social 
order, and as citizens we have the right to express our purposes and 
propose what plans we have. As educators, however, we have no 
major responsibility for changing an order that exists, for the very 
simple reason that as educators we can do nothing about it without 
neglecting seriously the work that we are supposed to do. 

The function of education with respect to the social order is to 
avoid the continuance of practices that are known to be supersti- 
tious, to eschew the sentimentality that clothes the aspirations of 
those who never get beyond the needs of particular individuals, and 
to interpret carefully and scientifically changes in community ideology. 
In this way education may reflect the advances made in social policy 
by social action. 

Rugged individualism and /aissez faire in America go hand in hand, 
but only because we have taught in the schools the doctrine of the 
poor boy attaining riches and the inglorious country lad becoming 
president. This kind of sentimentality was dramatized in the schools 
but of course it was never a measure of educational or social oppor- 
tunity. A social order is not made by education, and yet the beliefs 
and convictions of persons are influenced by all that the community 
teaches. The French Revolution forcibly incorporated Rousseau’s 
ideas of equality into French citizenship, and after that was accom- 
plished educational content and method emerged with an aim of 
creating citizens who would have an equal opportunity. 

Education did not create Fascism, and Fascism remained a black- 
shirted despotism of force until education created a large number of 
persons who held the Fascist ideal. The same is true for National 
Socialism in Germany and Communism in Russia. 

Thus the social inheritance which has always been the major con- 
cern of education may be transmitted without interruption through 
the established traditions and mores of a people, or by a social 
cataclysm a new inheritance may be artificially created and a new 
set of ideas implanted in a new generation. We need to remember, 
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of course, that our ancestors lived not only in trees but also in the 
Middle Ages, but emphasis upon the social should not blind us to the 
facts of nature. Both biological and social forces play upon human 
materials. Those interested in a scientific approach to education will 
remember that the Ugly Duckling became a beautiful swan by wait- 
ing. Education had nothing to do with the metamorphosis; it was 
a matter of gene inheritance and not social policy. 

Education in school is not the proper medium to promote social 
change, and particularly in a society with democratic institutions 
where stability is secured by the broadness of the base that supports 
the nation. Indeed it is the broad base that has justified the well- 
established policy of local self-governments for schools. Until there 
is a change in our social order great enough to be called significant, 
many persons will wisely continue to believe these old notions of 
local responsibility which, after all, reflect the ideas that are still 
operating in communities all over this land. Education in a democ- 
racy should reflect the varied community ideas and hence should pre- 
sent a varied picture in a country like the United States. To proclaim 
that education shall mold and shape political and economic forces 
is aspirational and uninformed. Quackery may exist in other fields 
than medicine, and educational panaceas are just as unscientific, 
fraudulent, and cultish as some well-known patent medicines. 

I do not ask, for it is not necessary, whether or not we should be 
interested in ‘“‘a better world to live in.’”’ But I do ask, what is our 
part in this better world? Is it our business to reconstruct society? 
Shall we listen to those who prophesy only a future of gloom unless 
‘education does something”’ about the social order? “In ten years,” 
said Napoleon, ‘Europe will be either Republic or Cossack.” Even 
a century has passed and it has become neither. The prophecies of 
some educators to-day would make an interesting collection in the 
years to come. 


III. J do not believe in academic freedom which permits an individual 
to discuss within an institution matters upon which he is in- 
competent to judge. 


There are many persons to-day who predict only a future of doubt 
and despair. There seem to be more imponderables than ever before, 
and every citizen must accept as far as possible the responsibility for 
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informing himself upon the many vexed questions that confront the 
nation. It is information we want, however, not pre-judgment. 

It would appear, therefore, that instruction in Teachers College 
should be wary of propaganda, and the faculty should limit observa- 
tions to fields in which they are at home, to problems concerning 
which they are competent to judge. The notion that academic free- 
dom gives a person called a professor the right to pronounce with 
finality in fields where he has evinced no particular competency is a 
clear distortion of the principle of academic freedom. As an indi- 
vidual, however, he may advocate anything he pleases, and I would 
fight for his right to take his soap box—would even provide him with 
one—and argue communism, or national planning, or killing little pigs, 
or any other matter on which he is not a specialist. If he were a pro- 
fessor of government he would be expected to discuss political 
economy, but desire for a better world to live in is not enough to 
qualify a psychologist, a nutritionist, an administrator, or any other 
specialist to go beyond what is clearly his field. 

One may very properly define the scope of education broadly, but 
breadth of view in a definition does not sanction the practice of being 
an expert in everything. President Roosevelt has assembled at Wash- 
ington experts from a wide variety of fields and without regard for 
political fealties. From these and numerous other sources, ripe 
experience, mature judgment, and expert knowledge are available. 
With all of this unexampled assistance, the President reports that he 
is disposed to try one thing in the present emergency and if it fails 
to call ‘‘another play.” In the face of this courageous facing of many 
difficulties rather humbly, the assurance of some, who lack even the 
information that he can command, is presumptuous. To these one 
might appropriately reply as Diogenes did to Alexander the Great. 
Alexander asked, ““What can I do for you?” To which Diogenes 
replied, “Stand out of my light.” 

The readiness of the corner grocer to discuss education and of 
parent-teacher associations to decide upon educational policy is symp- 
tomatic of that quality in humans to form judgments upon everything. 
I am a professor of physical education and presumably I know my 
field but am I to restrict my studies and interests to anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and motor activities? What about child labor, social- 
ized medicine, collective bargaining, and economic planning? 
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If I am to relate these to the pressing problems of physical educa- 
tion I must be prepared to do so. Clearly the situation calls for 
some expertness. What do I know about child labor? I do not 
like it as 1 have known some of its manifestations. But what do 
I know about it? That must be the final test. 

Socialized medicine arises naturally in my course in hygiene. There 
have been some experiences with state medicine. Surely I should dis- 
cuss in class the experiences of England and Germany as I can learn 
what they are. I should wish to set forth American experience with 
contract medicine and present the advantages and disadvantages of 
state medicine and health insurance as I see them. If the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, I should indicate my own convictions 
about the matter, but obviously I cannot be certain about the outcome 
of such an experiment in America because as yet we have little infor- 
mation to guide us. 

When it comes to such a matter as collective bargaining through 
the American Federation of Labor there is less justification for a 
final position, for no one, not even interested officials, can tell us 
what effect this kind of social action would have on American life. 

In the matter of economic planning, I am not disposed to take a 
position. I know very little about it and suspect that others in educa- 
tion are also uncertain. A professor of education, however, makes 
the statement that two per cent of the people own eighty per cent of 
the wealth of the United States. This may be correct but no one 
knows whether it is true or not. In any event it is grossly misleading. 
Income is a better measure of economic status than wealth. In 
America’s Capacity to Consume it is stated that eighty per cent of our 
national income went to reward labor of all classes and twenty per 
cent to reward the savings of people or capital. It is apparent that 
any disposition to broaden the understanding of students with respect 
to relationships requires considerable information along many lines, 
but it does not assume expertness in every area. 


IV. I do not believe that frontier thinking is a special kind of new 
thinking. 

The frontier is the boundary between the wilderness and civiliza- 

tion, between the unknown and the known. It is the place where 

venturesome spirits live; these go from time to time into the wilder- 
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ness to pioneer new rivers, new valleys, and new mountain tops. The 
function of the pioneer is fulfilled when he returns to the frontier, 
tells what he has found, and leads others to the new land. It is prob- 
ably a mistake to attempt the role of pioneer unless one is willing to 
be a hero or a failure; of course woodsmen know that. 

But an educational frontier has not suddenly been opened up. 
Teachers College has always been on the frontier and, if it con- 
tinues its historic function, always will be. Every interest in the Col- 
lege that is alert to professional problems, aware of social shortages, 
and conscious of its functions in the field is on the frontier. 

There is a disposition, but surely not a growing disposition, to 
regard frontier thinking as a special kind of thinking in which one 
sees forms and relationships that evade the vision of others. To 
enter this mystic circle of the order one must be able to see strange 
phantoms, and stride forth to slay the dragon. Even simple expe- 
riences are sometimes profoundly educative and I am disposed to 
believe that one slain dragon would have stupendous results in educa- 
tion—perhaps even the arm of the dragon would be quite an exhibit. 
Such a simple thing as Greek fire educated a French king; it is too 
much to imagine what one full-sized dragon appropriately given the 
coup de grace would do for education. 

It is, I suspect, most unfortunate that frontier thinking has been 
associated with gloomy prediction, expressing only a mood of despair 
about the future—although rather gleefully. But this sort of pessi- 
mism acquires no authority by mere proclamation nor does the ability 
to indulge illusions characterize one as unusually intrepid and far- 
visioned. Well-prepared, alert teachers are frontier thinkers when- 
ever they see from where they are now to the point to which they 
wish to go. They may not so designate themselves but that may be 
a matter of taste rather than turpitude. We may, like Sinbad’s 
company encamped upon the back of a sea monster, be prepared to 
dive at any moment but such a prophecy of despair is certainly not 
the criterion of frontier thinking which, if it is to merit its name, must 
be realistic. In all seriousness and in all honesty, may it not be said 
that frontier thinking is just the sort of thinking that enabled Teach- 
ers College to discharge the function it has long served? 

Perhaps I have confessed enough. I have disbeliefs regarding 
training the mind; classifying children to teach them subjects; charac- 
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ter education that is unwilling to set standards and exact perform- 
ances; giving the best opportunities to the poorest and inferior ones 
to the best; and similar heresies. These do not intrude so upon my 
consciousness that the real achievements possible in life are placed in 
jeopardy or the solid qualities of my colleagues ignored. The en- 
thusiasm of one’s conviction about faiths makes no calculation of 
despair and while faiths continually change and disappear my faith 
remains. 

My faith in the historic function of Teachers College remains. 
I suppose it is orthodox. “By identifying the new learning with 
heresy,” said Erasmus to his critics, “you are making orthodoxy 
synonymous with ignorance.” I confess my ignorance of a planned 
economy and what education shall do about it in America, my 
ignorance of a new social order that education is to usher in. In 
this ignorance I find peace and quiet because I am tremendously busy 
trying to get more playgrounds for children, more persons who are 
educated in play, less physical illiteracy in the world, better educated 
teachers, and less disease and preventable defects in human beings. 
These are prosaic affairs compared with the exalted idealism of Plato’s 
Republic, Harrington’s Oceana, and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, but 
I persist in my orthodoxy of believing that a point of view does not 
become fundamental or significant by calling it so, that life classifies 
fundamentals, and that experience determines significance. 











Challenging Problems in American Schools 
of Education 


I. CERTAIN IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION* 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Pu.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Teachers College 


HAVE often been impressed by the frankness of early writers 

in stating succinctly in their opening lines the nature of a dis- 
course and so, in undertaking the Julius and Rosa Sachs lectures for 
this year I feel that 1 may reveal the general plan and purpose as 
Vergil did in his well-known introduction to the 4!neid—Arma virum- 
que cano. It is my purpose in the first of these addresses to speak 
chiefly of virum, the man, always using the term generically to include 
the woman as well; and in the second one to dwell upon arma, the 
accoutrements of war, dealing with bloodless battles and with the 
semblance of conquest. 

Although every person who has the welfare of the school at heart 
must be deeply interested in the social influences upon school control, 
in the making of the curriculum, and in such questions as those of 
school age, of rationalization, of the independence of the individual, 
of the work of the determinists, of how to study, of grade promotion, 
of placements, and of the transfer of training, none of the items 
mentioned is within the scope of these addresses. On the contrary, I 
shall confine myself to the training of teachers, to their equipment, 
to their ideals, and to their opportunities. The social foundation of 
education will be considered only as it concerns the influence of the 
teacher upon the welfare and happiness of society and upon the im- 
provement of the opportunities for what is often termed “the higher 
life.” It is not the purpose to lay stress upon class distinctions in 


* This is the first of two lectures in the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures for 1934-1935. 
delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College on February 11 and 18. The 
second lecture, entitled “Necessary Steps in the Solution of Certain Problems in American Schools 
of Education,” will appear in a subsequent issue of Tue Recorv.—Editor. 
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matters of literature, of conduct, or of the fine arts, since what the 
schools should try to reach concerns the masses rather than any arti- 
ficial classes, much as the latter often need to know and to live a 
saner and less selfish life. Neither will these addresses be concerned 
with the history of education per se, nor with the theories of educa- 
tion which have developed so freely since the turn of the century. 
All these branches are familiar, or partly familiar, to an audience like 
this. 

It should also be said at this time that such adverse criticisms as 
are made are not directed against any special school, college, or uni- 
versity. They refer rather to normal schools, departments of edu- 
cation in colleges, and to teachers colleges in universities in general. 
They do not refer to any special individual except as a few quotations 
may be given to emphasize some statement. It is the principles, the 
methods, and the failures to meet our obligations that will be the 
subject of scrutiny, and not the personnel, this being in substantially 
all cases composed of earnest and honest workers. 


JULIUS SACHS, THE MAN 


In speaking of Julius Sachs, the man, I shall dwell at some length upon 
the accomplishments of one of the most genial scholars and one of the 
most scholarly men that I have ever met. That this man was Julius 
Sachs does not mean that you are to listen to an encomium—the last 
thing that he would have wished or that you would care to hear. 
If I venture to mention a few of his attainments and to speak of his 
power for good in the world, it will not be to praise the man himself 
but to set up an ideal to which I shall have occasion to refer later, 
particularly in speaking of the arma—the achievements of a man who 
bore neither arms nor malice. 

I knew Dr. Sachs intimately, drawn to him first as the master of 
a school which produced scholzrs of high rank in science, in letters, 
in the arts, and in affairs of state. Few men have I ever met whose 
range of scholarship was so broad and whose judgment of teachers, 
of pupils, of students, and of men was so correct and at the same time 
so charitable. 

He was well versed in history, and I recall with pleasure our walks 
on the wooded slopes of the Maritime Alps and his discourse upon the 
significance of the migrations of Eastern tribes to the fertile Riviera. 
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Similar experiences in his company were mine in other parts of 
Europe, while drawing upon his abundant store of knowledge of 
peoples, their habits, and their history. 

He was a linguist and a student of philology, particularly of the 
development of various languages. His mastery of Greek and Latin 
was unusually complete, he read Hebrew easily, was fairly well 
versed in Sanskrit, spoke German and French fluently, read Italian 
and Spanish, and was quite familiar with various other European 
languages. His well-appointed library was evidence not only of his 
linguistic ability but of his wide range of reading in the fields of 
education, history, letters, archaeology, and philosophy. What 
struck the visitor to his library, however, was not so much the number 
of volumes on his shelves as their nature. He had the gift of the 
scholar in selecting only the best of the world’s literature in his several 
lines of major interest. Few general educators could talk as intelli- 
gently upon the large educational problems of the day, either here or 
abroad, and few could so accurately judge both the strength and the 
weakness of the current literature upon the subject. Few recognized 
with regret as he did the shrinkage of interest in the charm of high- 
school teaching in our generation, due in part but not wholly to the 
increase in the number of teachers necessitated by the rapidly growing 
enrollment of pupils. That this has increased the difficulty in supply- 
ing instructors who could offer something besides mere routine 
instruction is evident. 

Dr. Sachs could well have filled a university chair in the archae- 
ology of the Mediterranean countries, and few were better skilled 
in deciphering the inscriptions of the Golden Age of Greece or of the 
post-Etruscan period of Rome. 

I have visited many times the Gallery of the Louvre, often with 
scholars and connoisseurs of art, but never have I had such pleasure 
and profit as that which came to me when I was accompanied by Dr. 
Sachs and his talented wife. The great masterpieces had long been 
known to me before I had this privilege; but what impressed me most 
was the familiarity shown with the minor artists and the information 
which they revealed concerning the painters themselves and the 
characteristics of each. Nor was this love of art limited to painting 
alone, for they were equally well versed in the sculpture of the ancient, 
medieval, and modern periods, calling my attention with facility to 
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the important features of the work of Praxiteles, Michelangelo, and 
Rodin. 

Dr. Sachs was also conversant with the best in European archi- 
tecture, and his knowledge of the influences which moved the builders 
of the Pantheon, of the Romanesque churches, of the Gothic cathe- 
drals, and the structures of the later Renaissance made a journey with 
him through the minor as well as the major towns of France, Italy, 
and Germany a history of architecture in itself. 

It was always a source of wonder to me that a man so familiar with 
the graphic and plastic arts, and with architecture as well, should 
also be both a lover of the best of the world’s music and a musician. 
He was not only a constant attendant at the opera and the philhar- 
monic concerts, but himself was able to interpret on the piano the 
masterpieces of the great composers of Germany, Italy, France, and 
the other homes of the world’s finest music. 

It may be felt that I have dwelt too long upon the accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Sachs, but these have been mentioned for the reason that 
this sketch of this background of culture has an important bearing 
upon a problem which I shall lay before you. It is a problem in the 
new social drama upon which the curtain has been raised in our time 
—perhaps a melodrama, perhaps a tragedy. 

It was this versatility of learning, joined to a sympathy with and 
love for talented youth that made his schools for boys and for girls 
known throughout all the eastern states. No student was admitted 
unless he had the will to work, and no one was graduated who had 
not proved his abilities in the ordinary curricular offering and his 
possession of a background of culture as well. 


HIS TRAINING AS A STUDENT 


In considering the abilities and the success of such a man the question 
naturally arises as to the training which was his and the desirability 
of such training to-day. As to the former he was a graduate of 
Columbia, continuing his studies at Wirzburg, at Berlin, and at 
G6éttingen, and taking his doctor’s degree at Rostock at the age of 
twenty-two. Such a training was not particularly unusual, so that he 
was no more favored in his student days than are many young men 
to-day. He had one gift, however, that is not common—an inherited 
desire for genuine scholarship in fields where hard work is required. 
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He was not a seeker after what is known in the present vocabulary 
of youth as “soft courses,” courses whose value is commonly rated 
in “points” and “‘hours’—usually because there is no other way of 
appraising courses of this kind. There appears, therefore, to be no 
insurmountable barrier to the securing of such an education for a 
mind capable of absorbing it. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF SUCH AN EQUIPMENT 


A further question arises as to the desirability of such an education, 
of its value if and when secured, of its adaptability to the life of 
to-day, and, in particular, of its use to the modern teacher. The 
skeptic may inquire if it is not too much like the regimentation in- 
herited from the English schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. We may also be asked if we have forgotten the one-time 
familiar phrase, tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis or, in our 
more rugged tongue, “The times are changing and we are changed 
with them.” Certainly in our own age, with its selfishness and 
unselfishness, its sciences and its superstitions, a holocaust has broken 
loose in politics, in nationalism, in business, in religion, in art, 
in manners, in education. Tempora mutantur; and in the midst of 
these changes continued pressure is brought to bear upon us to agree 
that versatility is mere superficiality and that it is a foe to knowledge. 
The assertion is not new; of itself it is a superficial epigram—an 
epitaph on the gravestone of a dead idea. The knowledge of Newton 
was in general superficial and so was that of Descartes and of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and so it has been of every scholar of the past 
and so it is of every scholar of to-day. It cannot, from its very bulk, 
be otherwise. 

But in particular was such a wide range of knowledge a detriment 
to Julius Sachs? A recent English essayist has advanced this state- 
ment, “Specialists not only tend to be bores, but they are nearly 
always incorrect.” Whether the epigram will bear a mathematical 
analysis may be doubted, but if we modify it to read that one who is 
only a specialist is a bore, the statement will probably meet with 
general approval. 

In the case of Dr. Sachs we have a man who was a specialist in 
Greek culture, but he was far more than that, and his wide range of 
knowledge led to no superficial instruction and to no training of 
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weaklings. Certainly his graduates seem to rank quite as high as 
those of our modern or modernistic schools of the same size. To 
mention from memory a few of those whom he trained, there are 
such men as Herbert H. Lehman, one of the most successful gov- 
ernors that New York has had in the last half-century; Dr. James 
Loeb, whose Classical Library is one of the greatest contributions to 
ancient standard literature of our generation; Percy Strauss, formerly 
our ambassador to France; Walter Lippmann, one of the outstanding 
leaders of to-day in the fields of political philosophy and social re- 
form; Dr. Hans Zinsser of Harvard, a devoted research worker in the 
field of medicine and a man of rare culture; Dr. Hetty Goldman, one 
of the outstanding scholars among the women of America, at present 
engaged in archaeological work in Cilicia; to this list may be added 
the head of the Fogg Museum at Harvard, and many other gradu- 
ates of the Dr. Sachs Schools who have achieved unusual success in 
fields of recognized importance. 

In spite of the abilities of Dr. Sachs, however, and of his success in 
making scholars of eminence, he never constructed what is technically 
termed an “intelligence test,” but he tested many intelligences and 
with a degree of certainty that was unusually accurate. From a chance 
remark of his, I think he wondered about the validity of such tests 
and also about their use. After all, am I who wear the cap and gown 
better than he who wears the cap and bells? His brow may be low 
but measured by the democratic yardstick of depreciated dollars, 
he is my superior. Why should not Babe Ruth and Jim McCormack 
set tests for 1.Q.’s? If they did, where would this audience stand? 
We of the intelligentsia like to look with simulated scorn at the 
tests set by Henry Ford and Thomas Edison—but we could financially 
afford to give millions for the intelligence which the former possesses 
and the latter possessed. 


THE REACTIONARY IN EDUCATION 


Such a list of leaders as the one which I selected from a few of his 
pupils is at least impressive, standing as it does for the type of educa- 
tion which Julius Sachs, a maker of men, advocated. We may say 
that it can be sanctioned to-day only by reactionaries; but in making 
this assertion we must bear in mind that the term “reactionary” has 
a well-defined meaning in education. It is a term commonly applied 
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to a person with whom we disagree. It is particularly used in speak- 
ing of an advocate of any discipline or line of thought which has 
proved, over a considerable length of time, to be successful. For 
example, a person who teaches good manners to children may by 
some be called a reactionary, and so may one who ventures to defend 
the sanctity of matrimony, who objects to nudity, or who believes in 
learning a foreign language. The criminal who is being strapped to 
the chair in the death house at Sing Sing doubtless feels that the law 
is a reactionary nuisance. Similarly a “panel” in any of our schools 
of education may think that the study of English literature is entitled 
to bear the same adjective, whereas an English ‘“‘panel’? may return 
the attempted obloquy. Each may more appropriately apply the term 
to protagonists of the Five Formal Steps of Herbart (only a few 
years ago a sine qua non in our schools of education), the project 
method in its first extreme form, and the psychology of a quarter of 
a century ago. There may be those who are so uncharitable as to 
feel that, in the schools of education, we are going through an epi- 
demic of absolutely unnecessary verbal novelties with no antitoxin 
to reduce the disease. There may be even those who, in their igno- 
rance, assert that terms like “integration,” “activity programs,” 
“units,” “attention-getting,” and even “behaviorism” are simply 
evanescent features in a reactionary form of educational advertising. 
Let some educational Hitler (not wishing to mention any of our own 
countrymen) invent and begin to use some new term like ‘mental 
metabolism’”’—which is rather more significant than those just men- 
tioned—and, like a flock of sheep following their leader, we too shall 
leap the fence. ‘Thus the reactionary complex may complicate the 
educational game of “calling names” both ways, and perhaps for 
the good of the world. It is a feature in the evolution of the human 
mind that these games persist, and that 


Men are simply boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much after all. 


Many rather level-headed thinkers feel that the schools go beyond 
their function when, guided by certain estimable men in our teachers 
colleges, they try to teach communism, or fascism, or bolshevism, or 
atheism to the immature children under their care and guidance. 
They may even claim that the modernist is really an antique, charg- 
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ing that his advocacy of despotism and tyranny is as old as civilization, 
and that communism has been the form of government in most of the 
savage tribes of the world. It is my hope that even something in 
these lectures will provoke the cry of “reactionary,” for I shall be in 
good company. As to the danger of telling our graduates that it is 
their duty to teach children in our schools that sovietism should 
replace Americanism, by force if necessary, this danger, if it actually 
existed, might be classed as “reactionary,” going back to the teaching 
of religious sectarianism. Such a charge would be allowable if only 
we could get perfectly balanced minds to present fairly both sides of 
the controversy between the “right wing’”’ and the “left wing” in 
our present-day schemes of education. To find a single great mind 
for such a controversy is difficult, but to find a single mind that thinks 
itself great is altogether too easy. ‘Brain trusts’ that can be trusted 
are quite as difficult to find in education as in politics. As to the latter, 
America has come to be skeptical and to question seriously the essen- 
tial differences in certain selected human brains. As to education 
there seems, outside the schools for training professors of the subject, 
to be a strong undercurrent of doubt as to the validity of hasty inno- 
vations. What is often called the conservative element is comparing 
certain types of modern education with certain types of modern 
homes, and is asking for the meaning of certain suggested changes. 
It demands the reason for chairs made of gas pipe, for the discom- 
fort of its angles, and for the ultra-angularity of modern decoration 
—now happily losing caste. Those who have lived through the 
period following the colonial architecture—the so-called Queen Anne 
dwellings, the revival of the Norman style, the mission furniture, 
and the early attempts at Gothic churches, and have seen the best of 
modern architecture beginning to emerge from chaos, may well have 
hope in a better future for all the finer things of life. Our knowledge 
of the fundamentals of culture is fragmentary, but we are justified 
in hoping for solid foundations. We may even be right in agreeing 
with the words of the poet, 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 


In education as a whole, as in its special field of literature, we too 
often confuse the novel with the new. The literary world of America 
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was at one time flooded with a yellow output of the yellow press. 
Each publication was sold for a dime; and the price was much above 
the par value. There are to-day those who question whether the 
educational novel is a standard of excellence. That rarity known 
as “‘a great mind” is rather sure to produce something having a degree 
of permanence; the mind which merely thinks itself great is rather 
sure to produce the novel—the dime novel of the schools. Which 
of these types of mind is at present in control of our American schools 
of education? 

It being quite apparent that the battle of reactionaries is usually 
one of mere words—the /ogomachia of the Greeks—and that nothing 
of importance is gained at present by the contest, let us return to the 
virum, the man, leaving the arma for later consideration. 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT OF THE TEACHER 


In a recent article President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin, who, whatever else may be said of him, is far from being a 
“reactionary” or a “right-wing” educator, lays down a number of 
“Marks of a Great Teacher.” ‘The first of these will shock a con- 
siderable number of those educators who seem to prefer the follow- 
ing thesis as axiomatic: ‘“The greatest need in a teacher’s equipment 
is satisfied in my courses; any adequate knowledge of the subject he 
is to teach will make his equipment top-heavy.’’ On the contrary, Dr. 
Frank takes as his first “mark”: “The great teacher never stops 
studying his subject.’’ It is well known that in some, if not most, of 
our schools of education the influence of the “‘educators”’ is such that 
it is with difficulty that a student may take the courses which he needs 
and wishes in the fields of his major interest, a subject which I shall 
elaborate later. 

The second “mark”’ suggested by Dr. Frank is one which was ap- 
parent in all of Dr. Sachs’ relations with the men he made. It is this: 
“The great teacher establishes a personal as well as a professional 
relation with his students.”’ It is precisely in this personal influence 
that the teacher needs the type of background which Dr. Sachs pos- 
sessed and which our schools of education make not the slightest 
attempt to give—the background of broad scholarship. We seek 
for mass production in the education of teachers in practically every 
school of education in this country. We make the artisan—not the 
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artist. Our classes are too large, and a considerable number of our 
professors would be unable, as is the case in all schools, to meet ade- 
quately the requirements even if his classes were reduced. 

A year’s work in most of these over-populated classes means for 
each human being a burdensome reading of mediocre educational 
literature, delivered in boxes like the parts of an automobile as the 
endless belt moves on. As between this and at least a beginning of 
an inspiring background of general culture, which one would be 
chosen by any teacher of sense if allowed his freedom of choice? It 
will be said that the teachers who attend these schools of education 
are already familiar with all that such a course should give, but it 
will be said by professors who themselves are as a rule in need of 
precisely this kind of training. 

To quote again, ‘““The great teacher will be an inspiration without 
sacrificing a rigid realism of fact and idea”—and it is just this inspira- 
tion, this bringing of the finer things of life to the anticipating student, 
not by tiresome lectures such as this, not by forced reading, not by 
quotations from the left wing or from the right in education, but 
naturally and incidentally in all his work, that constitutes an offering 
worthy of the best efforts of all of us. 

To this list might well be added the accomplishment which the 
Greeks called entheos—a god’s possession. Emerson had this gift 
and he gave to his generation the cogent epigram, “Nothing great 
was ever achieved without enthusiasm,”—God’s possession. It 
should be observed, however, that the converse of this proposition is 
quite as apt to be false as true; a teacher may be tremendously enthu- 
siastic without producing anything but noise. (1 open this door to any 
who oppose my later suggestions! ) 


OBJECTIONS TO A CULTURE COURSE 


The first objection to such an offering is that the uncultured will 
ridicule any such names as “culture course,” and those who are ig- 
norant of the fine arts will raise their eyebrows at the word “art.” 
We must therefore find a name, but we who know the schools of edu- 
cation are master craftsmen in the mint which coins new terms. As 
in most of the treasuries of the world in these days, the coins will 
not be of gold, but it has long been the case that they circulate freely 
in educational circles even if they are of baser metal. 
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The second objection will be in the form of a question as to what 
we mean by the signifiant French term beaux-arts and by our some- 
what unpopular word “‘culture.’’ It will answer our purposes if we 
say that, like many basal terms, these words do not admit of definition 
in simpler language. Suffice it to say that culture is that which 
Julius Sachs possessed so manifestly and which teachers like ourselves 
so often lack. It is that which reveals the finer things of life and 
which evidences a motive for the cultivation of the beautiful instead 
of the financially expensive. We know perfectly well that money may 
be a blessing to any of us, and that it buys various kinds of education, 
generally the unleavened bread of the radio and “movie” type. Such 
bread has its value. Unleavened education has its value; but for 
steady diet the cultured man demands something less soggy. 

That we should demand that a child, or even a teacher, be made 
to love Persian art and abhor much which we produce in our part 
of the world, would not be advocated by any far-sighted educator. 
It would be as criminal as to demand that teachers coming to our 
schools of education take courses in their graduate work that are 
taught by men who are entirely unfitted for the task, and whose 
superiority complex leads them to see nothing beyond their own nar- 
row “frame of reference.” If the time allowed to courses with con- 
tent as useless as much that is taught in economics, government, 
arithmetic, algebra, education, and literature were reasonably limited, 
we would have abundant time for cultivating the finer features of 
learning. The curriculum for the elementary and secondary schools 
has no more need for drastic revision than has that now followed 
in schools of education. If any evidence were necessary to prove 
this assertion, read the educational literature produced at the present 
time by some of our American schools for the training of teachers. 
For immaturity of thought, awkwardness of expression, waste of the 
reader’s time, and lack of any definite and important motive, much of 
this literature (and by no means is all of it the work of our younger 
writers alone) cannot be equaled in any of the progressive European 
countries, with the literature of which I am reasonably familiar. 
It is the general habit of these writers to attack the older disciplines 
when, as a matter of fact, these very writers are the most to blame 
in that the curricula which they prepare are the ones which retain in 
our schools the obsolete matter of which they complain. If they 
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would (or rather, could) make a survey of the work in their own 
institutions, they might thereby influence a far more rational change 
and more general improvement than they can possibly do in their 
attacks on the lower schools, justifiable as these attacks may often be. 

And again, are not the seeds which are sown in schools of educa- 
tion producing a crop of even worse weeds? I do not believe that 
in any other institutions of learning is there any such waste of time 
and of human energy as in the interminable and generally useless 
committee meetings that swarm in the halls of education like locusts 
on the western prairies. Imagine highly educated university profes- 
sors, conducting advanced graduate courses, whose time should and 
would be given to their private studies and to literary or scientific out- 
puts, acting as chairmen of committees on subjects of which they are 
confessedly ignorant and in which they say they have no interest what- 
ever, spending hour after hour in deciding upon purely administra- 
tive details. Democratic?—Yes. Despotic?—Worse. Killing of 
body, spirit, and ambition ?—Hopeless. 

I know of a considerable number of these loyal and efficient pro- 
fessors, desirous of helping colleges and students in every way, who 
are failing in health and in influence because of their very fidelity to 
tasks that can be called by no more appropriate name than those of 
educational janitors or educational scrub women. And to what pur- 
pose? Placements? Vocational guidance? Or any one of dozens of 
calls upon their time and energy? Can their advisers not be trusted 
to see to the welfare of their students? In cases where this cannot 
be done, why do the schools not establish clinics for just such purposes 
of betterment? 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


What should be the method of preparing the teachers we need? We 
may resort to the outmoded class recitation—easy but relatively 
worthless. We may attempt to organize a socialized school, abolish- 
ing departments with either fixed or flexible curricula leading to a 
socialized center; perhaps this might be like that of Pythagoras, the 
center being the ideal state. In his case the State rose up and even 
his burial was permitted only in a foreign land. Nevertheless, if 
this plan were adequately supported, adequately supervised, and 
staffed by adequate leaders, we might develop a super-school of merit, 
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of high standing, and of great influence, and there is no limit to time. 
It may sometime become our model. It has already been begun and 
it now rests in the commodious “lap of the gods.” 

I shall have occasion later to speak of this new movement for a 
school of education of a higher rank than those of the past and the 
immediate present, and to show that this in some degree improves 
the situation. In any case, it is a forward step and will, it seems, 
lead to an all-round improvement. 

If culture courses for all teachers were established, who would 
administer them? There is the difficulty and it is a very great one. 
The man must be an inspiring teacher, filled with the enthusiasm 
which the subject engenders, and one of broad knowledge of those 
things which concern the finer instincts of mankind. He must be 
able to appeal to all whose tastes are not hopelessly distorted by the 
radio programs, the motion pictures, the cocktail party, or the bridge 
table. He should be the best teacher in the school of education— 
best in his range of knowledge, best in his balanced mind, best in his 
sympathy with those things of life which weigh heavier than wealth, 
and with which one may spend his time happily in the home as well 
as in the palaces of art or in the great libraries of the world. He 
should be a man who would take Julius Sachs as his ideal in knowl- 
edge, Nicholas Murray Butler as his ideal in clear thinking and in 
diction, Glenn Frank as his ideal in vigor of exposition, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as his ideal in ability to lead those with whom he comes 
in contact. For one man to make even a close approximation to all 
these ideals is impossible, but it is not impossible to have such ideals, 
nor is it impossible to find worthy leaders. Such a leader must be 
prepared to smile when the cry of “reactionary” is heard, to admire 
a colleague while having an honest contempt for his theories, to 
admit that his knowledge (like all knowledge) is relatively superficial, 
and to look upon astronomy, physics, mathematics, history, letters, 
archaeology, religion, and the fine arts as a whole and not as spots 
designated by a number of “points.” One thing is certain, in the 
search for leaders—no school of education can create (to mention 
only a few of the earlier European educators) a Ramus, a Melanch- 
thon, a Pascal, an Ascham, or even a Jacotot, although if we ever 
needed men of this type in education, we need them to-day. 

Granted, you may say, that a man with some approximation to 
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these virtues could be found for a single great school of education, 
what about the other schools of education connected with our various 
universities, or the hundreds of prospective teachers gathered in 
normal schools and single courses of education in the colleges? Well, 
there was only one Abélard, but he had thousands of followers; 
only one Pascal, and he died when only thirty-nine, but he influenced 
every school in Europe; only one Descartes, but he inspired thousands 
who were imbued with his ideals. “Give me,”’ said Archimedes, 
“but a fulcrum on which to rest my lever and I can move the world.” 
Give us a mental fulcrum for inspiring our teachers to better ideals 
and the intellectual world can be moved. 

Ah, I hear the familiar cries of those who see only educational 
theories as their cabbage patches—“reactionary, reactionary!” Well, 
if this be reaction, make the best of it! And I hear the equally fa- 
miliar cry, “It can’t be done!” How often have I heard that cry— 
as Marconi heard it, and Newton, and Graham Bell, and Einstein, 
and the Wright brothers, and Langley, and Edison, and Henry Ford, 
and He of Nazareth—and having heard it I have looked upon the 
great scroll of the leaders of thought and seen how they ignored the 
cry and forged ahead in their efforts. 

It may be asked if this means that we must have courses for chil- 
dren in such a field as the study of Gothic churches. Does it mean 
that they must learn the intricate symbolism of numbers as seen in 
these ancient temples? Does it mean that they must search for the 
significance of the painted glass of centuries ago? Must they know 
of the interior of Westminster Abbey, haunted by the marble ghosts 
of a glorious past? Or should they be led to revolt against the many 
architectural monstrosities of a half-century ago? 

No, it means none of these. It means that in earlier days the 
solemn dignity of the church, mute except as it spoke aloud through 
its bells and organ, impressed itself upon all people. Its lesson is that 
modern architecture may also have its mission, a mission that was lost 
in the drab and meaningless church buildings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—repulsive, cold, and soulless. ‘The greatest sermons of the 
church in all times have been those which were never preached by the 
voice of man. Must the children never feel their potent appeal? 

What is the “objective” in the modern uncertainty of the present? 
I suppose that, if we were to state the case briefly, it would be: To 
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make life worth living, first by making it possible to live in comfort, 
and second by making it interesting and less selfish than at present. 

If asked what the schools can do to make such a life and to create 
what a recent British writer has called ‘‘a gusto for life as a whole’— 
this certainly requires a recasting of our school curriculum. In spite 
of the fact that the word “humanism” is sadly overworked, perhaps 
we may venture to say that the schools must go even farther than 
they have in developing a humanism in education, perhaps in prefer- 
ence to any form of socialism. Indeed, looking, as all of us must, 
to the evening of life, should not education prepare us for beautiful 
even if simple surroundings, stimulated by worth-while books which 
have conquered Time? 

Notwithstanding our battle of words we are forced to admit that 
we of the present generation have failed as well as succeeded. In 
the church the old theology has gone, religion has been freed from 
dogma ; we have to this extent lightened our load—but have we found 
an upward trend as the result? Along with this lightening of the 
burdens we have claimed freedom from the influence of home and of 
the school, and from the restraints of good manners in the drawing- 
room, at the table, on the street, and in the halls of entertainment. 
We call for freedom from rigorous thinking, from artistic dress, from 
a profitable use of time, and from all conventions of the past. This 
freedom we claim for teachers as well as for pupils, and we demand 
freedom to teach uncertain politics, doubtful morals, slang of the 
street, and a new type of manners—everything but religion. 


STANDING OF TEACHERS 


I have often made inquiries from men of open minds and of high 
academic rank in various American universities as to the standing of 
the professors of education in their faculties. As a result I find that 
a considerable percentage of professors of education are looked upon 
as failing to measure up to the standards of the professors in other 
branches. When I inquire of the professors of education I find that 
they have similarly low opinions of the professors of liberal arts, 
chiefly because the latter are exceedingly poor teachers. We may say 
that this difference of opinion arises simply from a difference in the 
measuring rod. Not improbably jealousy in matters of promotion 
has something to do with it, or the number of students enrolled, or 
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the salaries; but granted that these features have their influence, as 
a whole it must be admitted that there is on both sides an unfortunate 
difference of opinion as to the standing of the majority of the facul- 
ties of education, those of pure or applied science, and those of the 
literary and historical branches. We may cry aloud, “superiority 
complex,” or “inferiority complex,” or “jealousy,” or “monastic edu- 
cation” —all this may relieve the feelings of those whose rank is 
questioned, but the cold facts are as: I have stated. One remedy is to 
have one party say to the other, “You can’t teach,” or “You know 
very little about the things which should be taught in this world.” 
Another is to add to the scientific equipment in the field of education 
a scholarly equipment of the type which Dr. Sachs exemplified, and 
this is no easy matter, and certainly we are not succeeding in these 
days, but it is a task which will by no means be insurmountable if we 
begin to train men and women of this type within the next few years 
for the positions ten years later. The output will be a relatively small 
number of scholars, but these will raise the standard of educational 
schools all over this country, and perhaps in the world at large. 

In approaching this phase of the matter I confess to a feeling of 
helplessness when I compare the position in society held by the old- 
time schoolmaster with the teachers in the high schools and colleges 
of to-day. In my youth the teacher in the ‘‘academy” was looked up 
to with respect as a learned man. He dressed the part, acted the 
part, and in general honored it. To-day a teacher in an equivalent 
position in a high school holds, in the opinion of his fellow citizens, 
a much lower rank. He plays bridge better, but he is rarely appealed 
to in a matter of public importance; and any topic relating to litera- 
ture, art, or religion seems much more foreign to his interests than 
it was to his professional ancestors. In short, the schoolmaster of 
a half-century ago was looked upon as a man of superior intelligence, 
whereas to-day the average school-teacher has lost that rank. One 
of two causes may explain this situation, either the teacher knows 
relatively less or the community knows relatively more. We are led 
therefore to ask if the mass of citizens know relatively more than they 
did fifty years ago, and whether their tastes are better than was 
formerly the case. For the same reason we are led to ask if the 
teachers are really as well qualified, not in the science of education 
but in their general culture. Are parents more often sending their 
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children to private schools because of the poorer teaching in the 
public ones? 

It is interesting to speculate on what the future historian will write 
concerning this revolutionary period. Will he say that freedom has 
led to selfishness, to vulgarity, and to a decay of the best part of our 
intellectual heritage, and to an educational era in which knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught is scoffed at in the schools of education? 
Will he bring to light the statistics of the silent and anonymous ballots 
in some of our women’s colleges relating to what a generation ago was 
called by the inherited name of virtue? And will he excuse all these 
evidences in the name of freedom to think, to act, and to define terms 
in the modernistic fashion? Will tempora mutantur suffice, or will 
the new times of the future have so changed as to look upon all this 
as a commonplace matter—as a step in human progress, sanctioned 
by the schools of to-day, sanctified by those of to-morrow? 


WHEREIN LIES THE BLAME OF THE LOSS OF STANDING? 


All this leads us to a very serious question—is the instruction less 
efficient because the teachers in our city systems have no longer the 
time for a normal and cultural way of living? Burdened as they are 
at present by seemingly endless reports, by useless and wearisome 
committee meetings, and by other activities which sap their energies, 
how can they do their best work in making the hours passed in school 
a period of pleasure as well as profit for the pupils? Is not the 
drudgery of reading masses of papers outside the schoolroom one of 
the reasons why young people of promise are coming to look upon 
teaching as too much like the task of a day laborer? Is not this the 
reason why they are seeking other means of living than what should 
be one of the noblest and most interesting professions they could 
choose? 

The bearing of this phase of our discussion lies right here: Where, 
after all, lies the blame for this overburdening of teachers with 
nerve-racking work outside of school hours? Is there no way of 
closing these educational sweatshops? Where, I repeat, lie the 
blame and the remedy? Where were these teachers taught to 
examine with wearied eyes the results of endless “tests’’ or to com- 
pute correlation coefficients? If these activities are necessary for the 
school, why are they not performed by paid assistants with calculating 
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machines to help when needed? Where lies the blame if not in 
schools of education in which all this work is recommended to princi- 
pals and superintendents? And, furthermore, is it recommended by 
professors who themselves spend their extramural hours in doing this 
kind of work in connection with their own classes? And, still further, 
do the principals and superintendents likewise spend their evenings in 
the same way? 

I do not know the answers to those questions, but I feel that we 
are all interested in helping to solve such problems. It is a wholesome 
situation to find that education has never been so subject to helpful 
criticism as it is to-day. In all efforts to reform anything, doomed 
as some may be to failure, we should remember that there are usually 
a few grains of gold in the mass of shifting sand. 


SUMMARY 


In this lecture I have occasionally indulged in the easiest form of 
criticism, the destructive type. An effort has been made, however, 
to set up an ideal of the culture which a teacher should possess, an 
ideal not easily reached. It has been suggested that our normal 
schools possess a large element of abnormality and that the numerous 
teachers colleges which have come into being of late years do very 
little for the training of teachers. Attention has been called to the 
fact that possibly some of our courses in education might well be put 
in some museum of civilization, and that in their stead something 
more useful, more stimulating, and more modern might well find 
place. It has even been suggested that a new departure might well 
be made, as indeed has been made in two notable cases within the 
past year, placing our schools of education upon a different basis. 

The reason for the present state of affairs, the real point of the 
difficulty, the real blame for our defects—these have scarcely been 
mentioned. It is my purpose in my second lecture to lay aside the 
velvet robe and put on the “breastplate of righteousness.” I shall 
then say, with genuine reverence, “I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” 














Educational Leadership in a Troubled 
World* 


By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


DISCUSSION of educational leadership in these troublous times 
might concern itself with an attempt to review our social and 
economic ills, to show their relationship to education, and to propose 
the way out by means of economic and social reconstruction. I shall 
assume that all of you are familiar with current discussion concern- 
ing the maladjustments in our society. I shall take it for granted, 
as well, that you are conversant with the opposed points of view of 
those who see the need for complete reorganization of our economic 
life, our government, and indeed the whole social order, and those 
who believe that progress lies in the more gradual evolution of our 
society. I feel sure that you will agree with me that leaders in educa- 
tion and in all other walks of life will need to codperate in finding 
and putting into effect those changes which will contribute to the 
common good. I take it, as well, that you would agree that those of 
us who work in the field of education must depend for guidance on 
experts in economics, in government, in psychology, in sociology, and 
in anthropology if we are to have a sound basis in fact for our think- 
ing with respect to social change. 

I find that among the most competent scholars in the social sciences 
there is no complete agreement concerning the way out. I am there- 
fore persuaded that dogmatic statements concerning the pattern which 
society will take should not be accepted as a basis for the reorganiza- 
tion of our educational program. The discussion of the varying 
points of view held by competent students of economics, government, 
and politics will undoubtedly prove helpful in the development of a 
sane public opinion. Educational leaders along with all other groups 
in our society have an obligation to inquire concerning the validity 

* An address delivered February 27, 1935, at a general session of the meeting of the Department 


of Superintendence of the National Education Association held in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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of the theories proposed and, in the light of all evidence available, to 
reach the conclusions which will govern their thought and action. 

While this period of discussion and change is going on, we can all 
agree that certain obligations rest in peculiar manner upon leaders in 
the field of education. There are many possibilities of improving 
the service of education and by this means contributing to the realiza- 
tion of the good life for all our citizens. We know better than we do. 
There are areas in which we need further investigation in order that 
we may do a better job. 


AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


One of the outstanding phenomena of the period through which we 
are passing has been the failure of our society to maintain schools at 
the level which they had attained before the depression. This situa- 
tion is due in considerable measure to failure on the part of leaders 
in education to devote themselves to a study of the problems of edu- 
cational finance. It is no answer to this indictment to propose that 
in times of prosperity we were adequately supporting public educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, in our most prosperous period many chil- 
dren were not in school at all or went to school for very short terms. 
A considerable percentage of the teachers engaged in schools were 
poorly prepared and underpaid. Millions of children were housed 
in inadequate and insanitary school buildings with little of the equip- 
ment necessary for the development of a modern program of educa- 
tion. Our failure to finance public education adequately has been 
due in large measure to our dependence upon local taxation, chiefly 
the general property tax. 

We knew before the depression hit us that the maintenance of an 
adequate program of education throughout any state was most cer- 
tainly dependent upon the financing of schools on a state-wide basis. 
The techniques necessary for the measurement of the ability of each 
local administrative area to support education and the measurement 
of the need for support in each of these areas had been well estab- 
lished. In a few states a financial program, based upon a modern 
system of taxation acknowledging the responsibility of the state for 
the support of the fundamental program of education, had been 
carried into effect. But in the great majority of all the states no 
such adequate provision for the support of schools had been made. 
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This period of distress has driven home to us the necessity for the 
assumption of leadership by those responsible for the administration 
of education in the development of more scientifically devised pro- 
grams of taxation and more equitable schemes of state school support. 
We shall, of course, be dependent upon tax specialists for guidance in 
the development of revenue systems in line with our current economic 
life. The tax experts in their turn must look to Mort' and to others 
who have developed the technique for distributing moneys from the 
state treasury to the localities. 

I would not have you believe, however, that the whole financial 
problem will be solved when state programs for the financing of 
education and state revenue systems have been developed. If we 
take seriously the promise of our democracy that there shall be 
equality of opportunity, then the financing of education must rest 
upon a national basis. Just as it has been found necessary in the past 
to enlarge the unit of support from the district to the township, to 
the county, and to the state in order that the opportunity for educa- 
tion and the burden to be borne by citizens in support of this enter- 
prise may be equalized, just so the ultimate realization of our ideal 
will be dependent upon a program of support by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


The action already taken by the national government in keeping open 
schools that would otherwise have been closed, in providing salaries 
for unemployed teachers who work in the field of adult education, in 
providing partial support for 100,000 college students, in developing 
an educational program in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps, 
and in the proposal that a part of the money from the public works 
program be used for the construction of school buildings amounts 
to an acknowledgment of the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of public education. Simple equity de- 
mands, however, that the contribution by the Federal Government 
be not sporadic and that it be made available only for the sake of 
averting a complete breakdown of the system of education. In a 
nation in which our economic life is organized on a national scale, 


1See Mort, Paul R. State Support for Public Education. Report of the National Survey of 
School Finance. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1933. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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the central government should act as an agency for the collection of 
revenue and its redistribution to the several states. This distribution 
should be on an objective basis. It should be based upon the ability 
of each of the states to support that fundamental program of educa- 
tion which is considered essential for all our people. 

Early studies in the field of educational finance revealed great dis- 
parity in the ability of the several states to support schools when 
measured by wealth or income. It was discovered that one state 
was six times as able as another to provide education, if this service 
were made available for all children from six to fourteen years of 
age. More recent studies have demonstrated the fact that if a model 
tax plan were applied in each of the states of the Union, the disparity 
in ability to support the necessary fundamental program of education 
would still exist. Leslie L. Chism,? in a study of the economic ability 
of the states, has found that the relative ability of the states to finance 
education under a model system of state and local taxation would 
vary by more than six to one. He calls attention to the fact that it 
would be necessary for the poorest state to spend for education more 
than its total tax collections under the model tax plan in order to 
support a defensible minimum program. 

It seems reasonable to propose that it is the duty of educational 
leaders to bring to the attention of citizens throughout the United 
States the reforms in taxation and in the method of school support 
necessary for the maintenance and improvement of our public schools. 
Whatever resources we have available in national, state, and local or- 
ganizations might well be used to conduct inquiries and to disseminate 
information among all the people. It is not true in the United States 
to-day that we cannot afford to support our schools, but it is true 
that we cannot keep our schools open or maintain them at any high 
degree of efficiency so long as our dependence is, as at the present 
time, so largely upon local support. 

The changes in school support which have been made necessary 
by the development of our economic system can be brought about 
without interfering with the right and obligation of the several states 
to control and administer their schools. Our economic organization 
knows no state lines. Raw materials and manufactured products 
associated with particular regions and localities are distributed 


*Chism, Leslie L. “The Economic Ability of the States.” A Doctor's Dissertation in progress 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934-1935. 
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throughout the nation. Along with the development of inter- 
dependence of all sections of the country there has come a re- 
organization of the financing of all our economic enterprises. The 


outstanding characteristic of our economic life is found in the con- - 


solidation of industry into great national units. The financing of 
these enterprises and their ownership are quite commonly located in 
the larger centers of population. On this account the ability to pay 
taxes tends to be much greater in these centers of industry and finance 
than in other parts of the country. Incomes accruing from enter- 
prises which are carried on in one section of the United States 
will very frequently be subject to taxation in another section of the 
country. 

Added to these factors of interdependence and the segregation of 
wealth and income in the larger centers of population is the further 
factor of the mobility of our population. Boys and girls born and 
educated in rural communities move to the city. Those educated or 
denied this opportunity in one state move to other states after they 
reach adult life. It is therefore apparent that the well-being of each 
section of the country is dependent upon the provision for education 
that is made in each of the several states. Ignorance cannot be 
segregated in the United States. 

During the first seventy-five years of our national history the 
Federal Government provided most generously for the support of 
schools without interfering in any way with the responsibility of the 
several states for the control and administration of their own school 
systems. There is a parallel situation in the support provided in the 
states for the localities. In those states in which the most generous 
provision is made by the state for the support of education it is still 
true that the administration and control of the schools is left pri- 
marily in the hands of local school boards. It is just as possible to 
have federal support without federal control. 

The need of the hour is for leadership that will distinguish clearly 
between the desirable supervisory activities, research, and dissemina- 
tion of information which may be conducted on a state-wide or even 
a nation-wide scale, and the detailed administration and development 
of curricula and methods of teaching which are the proper responsi- 
bility of the local school authorities and of the local professional 
personnel. 
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REDUCTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


In the great majority of the states of the Union there is a crying 
need for the reduction of the number of administrative units. In like 
manner, through consolidation of schools and transportation of 
pupils, the number of attendance units should be greatly diminished. 
There is no present prospect of efficiency or economy in the ad- 
ministration of schools except upon the basis of the organization of 
units of administration large enough to justify the employment of a 
chief executive officer supported by competent specialists in the field 
of administration and supervision. There is little real possibility of 
improving the curricula of elementary and secondary schools so long 
as a large percentage of children are enrolled in one- or two-teacher 
elementary schools or in the small high schools in which two or three 
teachers are asked to accept responsibility for all that is taught. 

Dawson,’ in his Satisfactory Local School Units, proposes a desir- 
able minimum of seven teachers for an elementary school and ten 
teachers for a six-year high school. He finds, as well, on the basis 
of an analysis of the situation in several states, that it is desirable to 
set up an administrative organization to include from 6,000 to 12,000 
pupils, with a minimum administrative unit responsible for 1,750 
pupils. These reforms he considers essential in order that there may 
be an efficient educational administration of the school system, com- 
petent supervision of instruction, adequate health supervision, and 
effective census and attendance service. Any proposal for the re- 
financing of education on a state and national basis may well take 
account of this necessity for the reorganization of local units of 
attendance and administration. While it would not seem desirable 
to force the issue of consolidation upon the people locally, it has been 
found possible, upon the basis of careful surveys and by means of 
support for new buildings, to bring about the desired reorganization 
with the complete acceptance and goodwill of those involved. 


THE FIELD OF REORGANIZATION 


We have a professional obligation in this field of the reorganization 
of our school system which calls for extended inquiries and for the 
acquaintance of our public with the changes which are necessary in 


® Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory Local School Units. Field Study No. 7. Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1934. 
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order that the service which we represent may be performed more 
effectively and more economically. 

In a recent Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion,* dealing with the nation’s school building needs, it is proposed, 
upon the basis of an inquiry that was instituted in several states, that 
approximately 1,392,000 pupils are housed in buildings that have been 
pronounced unsafe or insanitary. It is my judgment that this is an 
understatement rather than an exaggeration of the situation with 
respect to school buildings. From surveys made in more than fifty 
cities scattered throughout the United States and in three states, [| 
estimate that at least twenty-five per cent of all school buildings now 
in use are little suited to the program of education which our current 
social situation demands. There are millions of children housed in 
school buildings which offer only the most meagre accommodation of 
a fixed seat, a dingy blackboard, a few textbooks, and a very minimum 
of sanitary facilities. In addition, I estimate that at least one-fourth 
of all the children enrolled in our schools have no adequate play 
facilities provided for them. If large units of attendance and of 
administration are to be set up, they will serve the communities in 
which they are placed only when more adequate buildings and more 
generous equipment are provided. 

In a bulletin on Space Requirements for the Children’s Play- 
ground,”* issued by the National Recreation Association, it is proposed 
that the minimum play space required to serve 300 elementary school 
children is two and one-half acres, and that a playground for 1,000 
elementary school children would have to include as much as five and 
one-third acres in order to care for the play needs of this group. 
When one allows for the space occupied by the building and for land- 
scaping, it would appear that the minimum desirable site for an ele- 
mentary school would be five acres, and that correspondingly larger 
spaces of from ten to twenty acres would be required to accommodate 
the play needs of junior and senior high school groups. It is essen- 
tial that these opportunities for play be provided for school children 
if we are to take account of their physical well-being and their social 
development. There are cities in the United States that have already 


*“The Nation's School Building Needs.” Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. XIII, Whole No. 1, January 1935. 

5 Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground. National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1934. 
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met these standards in their more recent schoolhousing, but the job 
remains to be done for most urban and for most rural communities 
throughout the country. 

The program of reconstruction of school buildings will involve 
the adaptation of the school plant to the needs of our current pro- 
gram of education. We can no longer rest satisfied with classrooms 
of the traditional sort. Modern elementary and secondary schools 
must be equipped with libraries, laboratories, shops, gardens, studios, 
auditoriums, and gymnasiums. Without these facilities it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, even for able teachers to render the service 
to children that is essential for their personal and social development. 
A billion or more of the $4,800,000,000 proposed for public works 
could be spent to advantage on school buildings throughout the 
United States. There is no other area in which the need is more 
certainly indicated and one in which the return to our society would 
be more sure. It is the duty of educational leaders locally, in the 
state and in the nation, to call attention to these needs for better 
schoolhousing and to present the case to the local, the state, and the 
national governments for action. It is gratifying to know that the 
United States Commissioner of Education already has under con- 
sideration a survey of school building needs throughout the nation. 

Some progress has been made during the period of the depression 
in raising the level for entrance to the profession. Much remains 
to be done in the revision of the curricula of teachers colleges and 
of the graduate schools of education in our universities. One might 
even have the temerity to propose that this would be a good time to 
carry into effect throughout the United States provision for the 
certification of supervisory and administrative officers on the basis 
of that broad professional training which educational leadership 
implies. 


COMPETENT EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Our profession has an obligation to work for the establishment, par- 
ticularly in the state and county administrative offices, of the principle 
of selection of persons competent for these most important posts 
without reference to partisan politics. The highest type of educa- 
tional leadership, as has been amply demonstrated in American cities, 
is dependent upon the selection of a professional executive by a board 
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of education that is free to choose the man or woman best qualified 
without respect to the political affiliation, the religion, or the place 
of residence of the one selected. It is true that in many of the states 
it would be necessary to amend the Constitution in order to provide 
this better basis for the development of state and local leadership. 
It is the duty of our profession to seek the consent of the people to 
this change in the interest of the cause of public education. 

The movement for the recognition of the professional executive 
is coming more and more to be acknowledged in government. The 
council-manager type of city government follows the pattern, estab- 
lished almost a hundred years ago, of the board of education em- 
ploying a professional superintendent of schools. The professional- 
ization of the state office has already been developed in fourteen of 
our states. Leaders in education have an obligation to work for 
the establishment of this better practice in state and county. 

Competent leadership will express itself in the growth of the entire 
professional personnel of our schools. However high we may make 
the requirement for entrance to the profession of teaching, the real 
job of developing professional competence will be accomplished, if 
at all, during the period of professional service. The most satisfac- 
tory measure of the quality of leadership in any school system is to 
be found in the responsibility accepted by all members of the teach- 
ing staff for the improvement and development of the educational 
service. It is only in school systems in which the ideas and achieve- 
ments of those who work with children are utilized in development of 
curricula, modification of school procedures, and organization and 
administration of the schools that true leadership exists. 


A BETTER PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


All that has been proposed as the task of leadership in the fields 
of finance, better housing, larger units of administration, and better 
personnel has its meaning in the provision of a better program of 
education for children, for youth, and for adults. We face in the 
United States the necessity of providing for the education of young 
children in nursery schools and kindergartens, of older children in 
the elementary school, of practically all of our youth in junior and 
senior high schools, of an increasing percentage of the total popula- 
tion in higher education, and of all adults who need to be re-trained 
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and whose intellectual and social life can be satisfied only by engaging 
in some form of creative endeavor. 

We have known for more than a quarter of a century of the in- 
adequacy of our traditional school program. The failure of educa- 
tion to take account of individual differences has been recorded in 
millions of failures in elementary and secondary schools. It is still 
possible to go into most school systems in the United States and to 
find from ten to twenty per cent of failure in the elementary school 
and from ten to thirty per cent in courses offered on the secondary 
school level. We have as a primary obligation the elimination of 
failure insofar as it is caused by factors under our control. There 
must be provided, in connection with our schools, services which will 
acquaint us more certainly with the needs and capacities of boys and 
girls as well as knowledge of their limitations. We have only begun 
to provide the service in physical examination and corrective treat- 
ment which furnishes the necessary foundation for any significant 
achievement for many boys and girls. We still condemn children 
to failure because of a lack of the knowledge which the psychologist 
or psychiatrist should furnish. We still permit and encourage chil- 
dren to enroll in courses for which they have no aptitude and in which 
they must inevitably fail. We still ignore environmental conditions 
which contend against the influence of the school for a controlling 
position in the education of children. We still close school buildings 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and turn children loose in an environ- 
ment which suggests and encourages anti-social conduct. 

I would not propose that we have the final solution with respect to 
the organization of children in groups or classes for instruction or 
that our curricula or programs of work even in the most favored 
communities are fully adjusted to the demand which is now made 
upon the schools. But I do propose that it is of paramount impor- 
tance that leaders in education devote themselves to the revision of 
the program insofar as it has been found inadequate. We may not 
all of us contribute in any large measure individually but we may 
encourage the allocation of whatever resources are available, either 
from the public treasury or from private sources, in order that the 
fundamental studies for the solution of this problem may be made. 
In the meantime in every school system in which there is real leader- 
ship the duty of the leader is to encourage experimentation and to 
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seek the codperation of the public in making available resources in 
personnel competent to deal with these fundamental educational 
problems. 

Many of you find yourselves overwhelmed in these days with 
responsibilities that seem to lie outside the work of the schools. 
You have been drafted for that service which provides relief for the 
destitute. You have accepted an obligation to work with others in 
the development of a program of recreation. A new program of 
adult education, based upon the vocational, cultural, and broad social 
needs of the community, has challenged your best thought. The 
necessity for education which will result in the social rehabilitation 
of delinquents has been brought to your attention. These constitute 
only a part of the program of codperation with other social agencies 
which leaders in education may reasonably be expected to accept. 

The challenge which I have sought to bring to your attention has 
in it little of novelty. On the other hand, I contend without fear of 
contradiction that our schools cannot adequately serve our public 
except upon the basis of the solution of the major issues which I have 
presented. ‘This is not the time to retreat in our campaign for the 
realization of the ideals of our democracy. At this time more cer- 
tainly than at any other time in our history the call is for leadership 
that will utilize the professional knowledge which we already possess 
for the development of a more adequate educational service. 

We must organize the friends of public education behind a program 
of more adequate support. We can, if we will, bring about a re- 


organization of attendance and administrative units which will make. 


possible a higher degree of efficiency and a multiplication of educa- 
tional opportunity for all our children. We must provide better 
housing, more generous playgrounds, more adequate facilities in 
libraries, shops, studios, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and gardens in 
order to make possible an adequate program of education. We 
can, if we have the qualities of leadership, increase in large degree 
the professional enthusiasm and competence of all who are engaged 
in the educational service. We must develop the kind of educational 
program which will provide experience for children, for youth, and 
for adults, related to their individual capacity and to the needs of 
our time. We can no longer rest satisfied with a situation in which 
schools operate out of relation to the environment in which they are 
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placed, or the other social agencies which contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the good life for all. 

The demand of the hour is for the consolidation of our forces. 
If leadership is effective it will organize teachers and citizens locally, 
within the state, and on a national basis, in support of those measures 
which are necessary for the maintenance and improvement of our 
system of free public education. The funds of local, state, and na- 
tional educational associations will be utilized for the promotion of 
research and the dissemination of information concerning the crisis 
which confronts our schools. A noteworthy contribution to the 
realization of this purpose has been made by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. But the greater part of the job remains 
to be done. Under the leadership of those within the sound of my 
voice there is the possibility of organizing a great movement which 
shall have as its aim the realization of our democratic ideal through 
education. The friends of democracy are the friends of public edu- 
cation. Their number is legion. They await the challenge which it 
is our duty to bring to their attention. I have confidence that the 
leadership represented in this audience is equal to the task. 














The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and 
Salary Scheduling” 


By WILLARD 5S. ELSBREE 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE role of prophet is an unenviable one. If the prophet is 

successful, his only satisfaction comes from saying, “I told you 
so.”’ If he fails, he is ridiculed and sneered at, and from thencefor- 
ward his every utterance is laughed at or treated with contempt. 
Yet the human urge to know the future is so strong that men flock 
to the soothsayers, scan the newspapers and magazines, scrutinize 
reports, and draw up for themselves all manner of charts, diagrams, 
and tables in a frantic effort to uncover the secrets of to-morrow. 
And the human urge to predict must be very nearly as strong, for 
there seems to be no lack of fortune tellers in the land, ready and 
anxious to risk their personal and professional prestige by hazarding 
a guess at the future. 


PREDICTING SALARY TRENDS 


The task of predicting salary trends is no simple matter, for the 
fate of teachers is indissolubly linked with that of all the world. At 
times, the entire economic, social, and political universe seems perched 
precariously on the brink of disaster. In ten, twenty, or thirty years 
mankind may be blown to bits from the super-explosives of the war 
machine, or may be burrowing into the ground to escape an aerial 
bombardment, or gasping for breath under an avalanche of poison 
gas, or burnt to a crisp amid the smoldering ruins of our big cities 
by a lethal ray. In case of such disasters, perhaps a few persons will 
survive to carry on the race; in this event, our progeny will have 
to start again from the beginning, and the whole painful process of 
developing civilization and accumulating knowledge and power must 
be repeated. 

* An address delivered February 26, 1935, before the Division of Personnel Problems in Educa- 


tional Administration of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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On the other hand, the millennium may be achieved through a 
happy combination of human intelligence and altruism. The earth will 
be covered with green fields and stately forests where the perfumed 
air will be filled with song and joyous laughter. The white towers of 
our cities will scrape the sky and all will be spotlessly clean and 
orderly and peaceful and comfortable and safe—while over in Geneva 
a group of be-whiskered old gentlemen amicably arrange the affairs of 
nations between games of checkers. 

It makes a vast deal of difference to the status of teachers whether 
we have unregulated capitalism or whether a degree of socialization 
supervenes to more nearly equalize the distribution of worldly goods. 
If the former, teachers must elbow in on the mad scramble for gold 
and fight for their share, or sink to the level of serfdom. If the 
latter, they can afford to wait with dignified politeness for their 
portion. 

Unemployment is also an important factor. For the total wealth 
from which salaries are paid is reduced thereby, and the size of the 
pie from which the teacher’s slice is cut dwindles correspondingly. 

Finally, the future character of our tax system will markedly affect 
the amount of money available for public welfare. At present, most 
states are depending almost entirely upon the general property tax 
for their revenue. Yet tax experts are almost unanimously agreed 
that the old land tax system is antiquated and that other forms of 
wealth should be tapped to provide public moneys. The problem is 
chiefly political, since the case against the general property tax as the 
sole basis of public income has long been settled in the minds of those 
who are best qualified to judge. 

I am not going to venture to predict what will happen in the matter 
of war and armaments, capitalism vs. socialization, unemployment, 
or methods of taxation. Your guess is as good as mine. Instead, I 
am going to assume that the general structure of American life— 
social, political, and economic—will remain much as at present, and 
with this background make my forecast in the special field of teachers’ 
salaries. 

My first guess is that, irrespective of the total amount of money 
that will repose in the public coffers in days to come, education in 
general and teachers in particular will certainly receive as much as 


1 In 1932, 74 per cent of all tax moneys was derived from the general property tax. 
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and probably more than other publicly-supported agencies. The basis 
for this belief is threefold: 

1. The tendency toward the organization and unionization of 
teachers is increasing. Witness the growth in membership of the 
National Education Association, the influence and activities of the 
American Federation of Teachers and the Progressive Education 
Association, together with the far-reaching programs of teachers’ 
associations generally. There can be little doubt of the increased 
political power of these groups during the past fifteen years and there 
is every reason to believe that this trend will continue and that it will 
affect the distribution of public funds in the teachers’ favor. 

2. The coming decades will also see a better-informed public. 
Educators are at last realizing that they must explain to the people 
the value and significance of their work if they would have en- 
thusiastic public support, and individually and through their organiza- 
tions they are disseminating information. Moreover, agencies not 
ordinarily thought of as educational are emphasizing the importance 
of the schools. In dealing with crime, insanity, and physical break- 
down, attention is more and more being directed toward prevention 
instead of cure. 

3. Finally, I look forward to a systematic regulation of the supply 
of teachers by the state. This, combined with higher training 
standards, will have a far-reaching effect upon salaries and will tend 
to raise the profession of teaching to an economic status comparable 
to that of civil servants and certain other professional groups. 

A more difficult forecast concerns the distribution of the salary 
budget or method of salary scheduling. Here I see a point of view 
emerging which has received but little serious attention, from either 
schoolmen or the public. This is the establishment of basic salaries 
according to need. Instead of reducing salaries to the lowest sum 
which can be paid without losing the majority of the staff to other 
communities, the school authorities will attack the problem from a 
totally different angle. Not only will they consider the quality of the 
human material they wish to attract and to retain in the system, but 
they will also consider the sort of life these teachers should lead in 
order to render their most effective service. 

Do they want the guardians of the community’s children to scrimp 
and save, to spend their out-of-school hours washing and cooking and 
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cleaning and mending, to hoard their money against sickness, accident, 
and old age—or do they want them to read, to go to operas, concerts, 
and the theater, to play, to travel, or study in the summer, to mingle 
with their neighbors and participate in community affairs? Do they 
want hermits and bookworms and prudes and crabs, taskmasters and 
jailors, or do they want happy, well-rounded individuals as their 
teachers? In short, will they pay the price of vital, enthusiastic 
teachers with a broad outlook and a vigorous optimism, or will they 
be satisfied with pinched, spiritually-starved, frustrated individuals, 
soured on life and human nature? 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


The essentials for successful living and effective teaching seem to me 
to fall into seven categories. I anticipate a time in the not too dim 
and distant future when teachers will be assured of these as a matter 
of course. 

1. Comfortable and attractive living quarters and environment. 

2. Proper and adequate food and nourishment. 

3. Suitable and attractive clothing, with sufficient variety. 

Children love pretty things and delight in bright colors. The 
clothing which a teacher wears has an appreciable effect upon her 
pupils. Even more important is the effect which attractive dress has 
upon the teacher herself. Attractive clothes contribute significantly 
to her self-confidence and morale. 

4. Provision for recreation and for social life. 

5. Cultural stimulation. 

These last two phases of the teacher’s needs are more often 
ignored than any of the others. Yet they are almost as important 
as her physical welfare. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
Recreation and social life are essential to mental health, to perspec- 
tive, and to a sense of proportion. 

Teachers should be encouraged to go to the theater, urged to visit 
foreign countries, smiled upon when they indulge in sports and 
recreation, and regarded with favor when they mingle freely with 
men and women at social gatherings. 

6. Opportunities for professional study and improvement. 

7. Sufficient allowance for savings to care for sickness, accidents, 
and old age. 
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Determining the cost of meeting these needs as a basis for salary 
scheduling is not easy. Studies like Dr. Harry’s? in New York State, 
however, suggest new techniques and methods of approach to the 
problem on a state-wide basis. 

Future refinements and developments of this theory will surely 
provide a more equitable and defensible basis for salary scheduling 
than the dubious comparative method now employed. 


MODIFICATIONS IN SALARY SCHEDULE 


In my opinion it will not be uncommon in the future for a superin- 
tendent of schools to say to a prospective teacher, “I don’t want any- 
one on my staff who would be satisfied with less than the three thou- 
sand dollars a year which our schedule provides. We desire only 
professionally alert and socially alive teachers in our community, and 
we believe that anything less than this amount stunts a teacher's 
growth.” 

A second modification in salary scheduling which I anticipate and 
which seems to me to be in line with both the general social trend 
of the day and the principle of payment according to need, is the 
introduction of a system of family allowances for married men teach- 
ers. Despite the fact that superintendents and school boards are 
anxious to increase the proportion of men on their teaching staffs and 
in spite of the general belief that married men are an educational 
asset, there has been a marked trend in the direction of equal pay 
for men and women without any provision for the special needs of 
married men with families. 

Married men teachers are not merely seriously handicapped; at 
present they are barely subsisting. Many of them are forced to 
borrow from relatives in order to pay their bills and, in addition, 
are compelled to seek extra work in order to eke out an existence. 

Some bright morning the public will awake to the fact that the 
family obligations of teachers differ, and that married men have a 
heavier financial burden than single men or women. They will see 
the unfairness of any uniform scale of salaries in a land which makes 
no direct provision for financing mothers and children. Yet they will 
not arbitrarily draw a sharp line of cleavage between men and women 


® Harry, David P. Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New York. Contributions to 
Education, No. 320. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1928. 
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by placing all men on one salary level and all women on a lower one. 
Instead, they will recognize the social justice and desirability of ad- 
justing the wage to fit the number of dependents. And someone, in 
a flash of inspiration, will realize the ease and simplicity of incor- 
porating this principle in the state-aid plan and caring for the problem 
of dependents through a graduated system of bonuses called family 
allowances. 

This principle is not new in America. Both federal and state in- 
come tax laws provide for exemptions for dependents. 

The effect on the local salary schedule of adopting the principle of 
payment according to need (including family allowances) together 
with that of certain other trends seems to me to be as follows: 

1. The minimum will be higher, due to two causes: (a) higher 
training requirements; (b) the fact that a cultural standard of living 
is just as essential for beginners as for veterans. 

2. The maximum will be lower relatively (i.e., in relation to the 
minimum, though considerably higher than is common to-day) for 
three reasons: (a) the principle of payment according to need is in- 
consistent with the idea of exceedingly high salaries; (b) the in- 
creased tenure apparent everywhere will constitute a great drain upon 
school funds; in other words, since almost everyone on the staff will 
reach the maximum it cannot be inordinately high; (c) teachers will 
have greater economic security and reduced risk through (1) tenure 
legislation, (2) pension and retirement funds, (3) sick-leave provi- 
sions, (4) adequate family allowances. 

3. Increments will obviously be either fewer or smaller. 

A third modification which I anticipate in the field of teachers’ 
salaries concerns the balance of power between the state and the local 
community in the determination and control of schedules of pay. I 
predict that teachers’ salaries, and also the appointment of teachers, 
will become increasingly a matter of state control. Sooner or later 
the state, in the interest of public welfare, will realize, as Henry C. 
Morrison® has pointed out, that competition for teachers between 
local districts is wasteful and inefficient; that no wise business con- 
cern would tolerate such a plan in the operation of its affairs; and 
that such competition results in lower scales of pay than would obtain 


* Henry C. Morrison. The Management of the School Money. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill., 1932. 
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under more centralized control. Furthermore, it is inconsistent to 
talk of equalization of educational opportunity in any real sense un- 
less the state exercises control over salaries and appointments. 

Despite the tradition of local initiative, the movement toward 
centralization will, in my judgment, be marked during the coming 
decade. Teachers’ organizations and state departments, when they 
become fully aware of the advantages to be gained through the cen- 
tralization of salary scheduling, will concentrate their efforts in this 
direction. 

As I review my forecast I see that I have painted a rather rosy 
picture. Perhaps there is an element of “wishful thinking” in this. 
Barring major national calamities, however, the future of teachers’ 
salaries rests in large measure with the profession itself. It is my 
faith in the intelligence and integrity of this group which leads me 
to make so favorable a prophecy. 
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Mathematics and the Integrated Program 
in Secondary Schools 


By W. D. REEVE 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 


N THE Journal of the National Education Association for May 
1934 there appeared on page 137 the following comment on the 
“trend toward integration” in American secondary schools: 


The isolated subjectmatter compartment type of curriculum is rapidly losing 
ground. In its place is being substituted an integrated (correlated, fused, articu- 
lated) curriculum in which the plan of work for the pupil cuts across subjectmat- 
ter lines. The primary objective is the substitution of “pupil goals” for “subject- 
matter goals.” In achieving the former all subjectmatter fields which have a 
contribution to make are called upon. This is a momentous shift of emphasis. No 
more significant change has ever been attempted in the secondary schools. 

Integration solves one set of problems but raises others which are vitally im- 
portant. It completely changes the pattern of secondary-school instruction. A 
major problem becomes the determination of the goals of instruction and learning. 
Teaching in the various subjectmatter fields in the past, with all its weaknesses, 
was at least a fairly safe procedure; the results sought were definitely known. 
Under the integration plan, subjectmatter as such becomes a means to an end, the 
goal being an understanding, an appreciation, or a skill. The question of objec- 
tives of learning becomes a paramount issue. 

A second difficulty in making this adjustment grows out of the fact that the 
faculty is composed largely of specialists. The principal is a specialist in adminis- 
tration, and too often his time is largely absorbed with administrative detail. Each 
teacher is a specialist in one or two subjects. There is need for more people who 
will make themselves masters of secondary education as a whole, not only from 
the organization standpoint, but from the point of view of the total content of its 
teaching. .. . 


There is no doubt that the failure to heed such caution will lead to a 
situation as bad as, or worse, than the one which the “integrated pro- 
gram’”’ is intended to correct. However, there are other reasons 
why the “trend toward integration’”’ may result in disaster unless 
care is exercised. 
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In the first place, we ought to come to some agreement as to what 
“integration” means. The dictionary defines “integration” as “The 
act or operation of integrating; the bringing together of parts into 
a whole.” Many people use the terms “integration” and ‘correla. 
tion” interchangeably. I believe this is unfortunate. A few decades 
ago “correlation” was the rallying cry for reform in teaching—the 
use of one type of subject matter to reinforce and clarify another, 
Ideal or absolute correlation means blending all courses into one 
single course. 

In attempting to correlate, subject matter teachers, and particu. 
larly administrators, have made the mistake of trying to correlate by 
merely changing the names of courses, calling algebra and geometry 
“correlated mathematics,” history and geography “‘social studies,” 
and the like. If subject matter is correlated, it must be properly 
articulated for teaching purposes. For example, the various parts 
of mathematics may be correlated with each other, or mathematics 
may be correlated with the other great fields of knowledge, such as 
science, art, or music. In the ideal situation we must do both. Inte. 
gration, on the other hand, is a psychological term and refers to what 
goes on inside the pupil. An ideal program of integration therefore 


accepts that subject matter which harmonizes with the life experiences | 


of the pupil. It is our task as teachers to see that only those content 
materials are chosen which will best fit the pupil’s needs (using needs 
in the broad sense). 

According to Professor Caldwell! 


The program of studies of the high school, like its predecessor in the college, has 
grown up as a series of separate subject interests. Most high school programs 
seem to indicate either that we believe in dissociated subjects, or that we are help- 
less in finding and using interrelations. It is not an integrated program that we 
offer to the high-school pupil. Out of the confusing display of subjects, the pupil 
is supposed to accumulate sixteen units of credit of which the language requirement 
is the chief specified, and as yet the most coherent part. He may choose different 
lines of work, or in many schools he may choose the individual subjects year by 
year. If the separate choices are to result in an organized education for him, he 
or someone should coérdinate these separate studies. This is not commonly done 
for him by his high school, and not commonly done by himself. Does this mean 
that there are not centralizing aspects either in pupils’ needs or in the subjects 


1Caldwell, Otis W. “The Problem of Integrating High School Studies.” Secondary Educa- 
tion, I11:152, September 1934. 
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studied? Does it mean that the best we can do is to teach those divisions of 
knowledge, leaving it entirely to later chance occasions to bring together the 
related elements of our subjects? We are providing the pupil well-constructed 
building materials, all well distributed throughout his intellectual premises. But 
we do not give him any codrdinating blue prints to help him construct his per- 
sonal intellectual home. Indeed, we know too little, as yet, about individual needs 
and thus devote our efforts largely to presenting the materials from which we 
blindly hope that individual needs may be met. 


Some of our leading educators and scholars are not certain that 
the integration movement will furnish the best procedure. Professor 
Bagley recently said: 


. instances could be cited of the breakdown of the integration theory in 
practice. A widely heralded experimental college, based upon the integrationist 
doctrine, was abandoned, it is said, largely because the students discovered that 
they were missing certain learnings that their fellows in systematic courses were 
getting. This and other experiences, however, do not mean that integrationists 
have nothing of value to offer. There is a clear place for efforts to relate the 
learnings in different subjectmatter fields to one another, and to the problems of 
human life viewed on the largest possible scale; but both theoretical and practical 
considerations suggest very strongly that, with certain exceptions on the lower 
levels of learning, integrative learnings are most effective when there is something 
to integrate.” 


No one who follows the trend of the times and who reads widely 
can fail to appreciate the fact that the static condition of the curricu- 
lum is responsible for our failure to make reasonable progress in re- 
organizing our secondary schools. This condition is due in large 
measure to the tendency of teachers to cling to the traditional pro- 
gram and also to the fact that they have become so enamored of the 
subjects they teach that they are not always conscious of what is 
going on around them. Moreover, they do not appreciate the full 
significance of recent criticisms of the unsatisfactory situation in 
our secondary schools. 

In this respect mathematics, particularly algebra and geometry, are 
coming in for an appreciable share of criticism. Everybody from the 
general educationist to the man in the street feels himself competent 
to criticize. In four recent plays in New York City one of the charac- 


2See W. C. Bagley. “How Shall We View Elementary Education as Regards: (1) Discipline; 
(2) The Psychology of Learning; (3) Subject-matter?” The Mathematics Teacher, XXVI11:167- 
81, March 1935. 
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ters in each play takes great satisfaction in criticizing mathematics, 
One character remarked, ‘Why, she is as crazy as my geometry 
teacher,” implying of course more than probably was intended. The 
interesting thing about each incident is that when these attacks were 
made the audience reacted with a chuckle of approval. 

When a group of mathematics teachers was recently reminded of 
the numerous attacks on the teaching of algebra one teacher replied, 
“We should worry, we are no worse than the teachers of English!” 
Perhaps not. The teaching of English, like that of mathematics and 
the other subjects, has frequently been bad enough. However, such 
an attitude should not be consoling to forward-looking teachers. 

While most of the criticisms of mathematics are hurled at a type 
of mathematics teaching that has been outmoded in many schools, 
there is still just cause for complaint. Why is it that so many people 
who have studied algebra or geometry have such an antipathy for 
the subject? What is the real reason? 

A careful study of the situation in mathematics does not indicate 
that the teachers have failed to any more appreciable extent than 
have the bankers, the economists, the politicians, the captains of 
industry, or even the schoolmen generally in recent years. However, 
we know that there is room for improvement in all fields. 

The trouble is not so much with mathematics as a subject, but 
with the stupid way in which it is so often presented to the pupils, 
even in arithmetic. 

It is obvious that a person cannot teach what he does not know, 
and many of our teachers are not scholars with a sure command of 
their fields. Or they may know too little outside their own “spe- 
cialty” to make mathematics properly serve the other great fields of 
knowledge. What we need more than anything else at the present 
time is better trained teachers—teacher-scholars, as Professor Bagley 
calls them, who know not only the subjects they have to teach, but 
who are also more generally cultured than many of our teachers of 
formal algebra. We have an oversupply of teachers at present, but 
we do not have an oversupply of the right kind of mathematics 
teachers. The day is past when anyone should be permitted to teach 
algebra who has been trained only to coach athletics. If our teachers 
were required even to approximate the standards for teaching mathe- 
matics that are upheld abroad, we should soon see the dawn of a new 
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day in the teaching of mathematics. What we need is a raising of 
our standards for teachers. If the educationists will help us here, 
they can do more good than they are now doing by their destructive 
criticisms. 

In the Hall of Science at the Century of Progress Exposition last 
year in Chicago there was a large mural representing the ‘““T'ree of 
Knowledge,’’* a reproduction of which is shown here. 
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From a mural painted by John Norton for the Century of Progress Exposition. 

As can be seen from this picture, mathematics is the foundation and 

the vitalizing energy for the basic sciences such as astronomy, botany, 

chemistry, geology, and physics and, together with them, furnishes 

strong support for the applied sciences in the higher branches, such 

as the social studies like economics and sociology, and engineering of 
various kinds. 


* Copies of this mural (size 6” x 9”) may be obtained for framing from The Mathematics Teacher, 
525 West 120th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The fact that mathematics is so important is not surprising to one 
who is properly informed with respect to the contributions mathe- 





matics has made to the other great fields of knowledge, but many of 
our citizens, including a number of educators, are still unaware of the ‘ 
strategic place mathematics really occupies in world affairs to-day. ‘ 
It should be the business of those of us who are interested primarily , 
in mathematics to help make clear just where and how mathematics 
can be of real service to the other great branches of learning and ' 
what can be done to secure these services by a better teaching of t 
mathematics in the schools. ‘ 
In this complex civilization which we are now entering, a knowl- t 
edge of mathematics is becoming increasingly important.* This does ; 
not mean that everyone should be trained to be a mathematician, but . 
it does mean that every well-educated citizen in America should know 
a reasonable amount of mathematics and also that he should be : | . 


trained to use it in an intelligent manner. To put it in another way, t 
some of our people will play the role of producers of mathematics 
while others for the most part will be merely consumers. It should 
be our concern to see that these consumers are taught to appreciate t 
the work of the producers just as some people who may not be able 
to produce music may nevertheless appreciate good music when they 


hear it. : 
If many of the present-day ills of this country could be traced to q 
their origin, the cause would be found to be a lack of knowledge of ne 
the mathematics underlying the situation or a failure to appreciate 
its important implications. Much of our failure to understand some tl 
of the problems we have to meet in everyday life is due primarily to fi 
a lack of knowledge and appreciation of the simplest kinds of arith- d 
metic. This explains why it has been so easy for unscrupulous sales- “ 
men to hoodwink so many housewives and also why it is so difficult ° 
to get people to investigate the ultimate cost of certain types of a 
buying on the installment plan. It also explains why people have lost te 
their life savings because of a lack of ability in or appreciation of C 
some of the most obvious types of informational arithmetic.® o 
The problem for the teacher is to equip himself as well as he can ai 
*Reeve, W. D. “The Universality of Mathematics.” The Mathematics Teacher, XX11:71-83, Pi 


February 1930. 
5 Judd, C. H. “Informational Versus Computational Mathematics.” The Mathematics Teacher, 
XXII :187-96, April 1929. al 
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in all these fields so that he can bring out the proper correlation when 
the time comes. And it ought to be emphasized that the mathematics 
teacher, other things being equal, is the best qualified to say when 
and where mathematics will be most helpful. However, any correla- 
tion of subjects in the schools should afford an opportunity for the 
right kind of codperation between the various fields. 

There is nothing new in the idea of correlation. It is a practice 
which good teachers have always observed. However, it must not 
be done without care and thoughtful planning. Just as mathematics 
can make important contributions to physics, so physics can be used 
to clarify and enrich mathematics. In reality, if we are to give our 
pupils a well-rounded education, it is not a question of either mathe- 
matics or physics but a question of precedence and emphasis. 

It should be said here that before teachers can properly correlate 
mathematics with other fields, they ought to learn how to correlate 
the various parts of mathematics. They should first learn how and 
where arithmetic and informal geometry can be correlated, how and 
where algebra may be best correlated with arithmetic and informa- 
tional geometry, and so on. Unless we can do this, there is small 
chance that we can successfully correlate mathematics with science, 
music, the arts, and other applied fields. We should not make the 
mistake of breaking down subject matter lines before teachers are 
qualified to make the proper contacts and to explain the significant 
relationships between subjects to their pupils. 

Whether we like it or not, an attempt is being made to correlate 
the various subjects in the curriculum. While this is at present con- 
fined largely to the elementary school, there is a strong tendency to 
do the same thing on the secondary level, and in colleges and uni- 
versities as well. The mathematics department and the department 
of the four natural sciences at Bryn Mawr College have recently 
agreed to revise their general plan of undergraduate work in order 
to “break down the imaginary barriers between the sciences.’ Dr. 
Conant’s recent proposal of “Professors at Large,” professors ‘“‘with- 
out portfolio,” is obviously intended to protect Harvard University 
against the “disintegration” of the University into separate “com- 
partments.” 

The idea at best is sound. Teachers of mathematics should direct 
and not block such a movement. We need to show how the study of 
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mathematics will help one to be a better student of science, music, or 
the arts. We need also to teach mathematics as a method of thinking 
so that our pupils will go out into life able to think better because 
they have learned to think in studying their mathematics. 

Some may say that the task of correlation is so great as to be im- 
possible of realization. This need not be true if we begin on a small 
scale and try each year to educate ourselves better in each field. 

In commenting on the suggestion made by Dr. Conant, Chancellor 
Chase of New York University recently said :° 


The particular suggestion made by Dr. Conant gives formal status to what 
naturally is informally happening in many instances in American universities; 
whether the “roving portfolios” suggested by Dr. Conant are in themselves making 
a material contribution to its solution must be determined by experience. It may 
be doubted whether many of these professors will rove far from the home base, 
but any intelligent plan which tends to break down undue departmental specializa- 
tion® should be welcomed and watched with interest. 


If what Dr. Chase has said is true for the university it is all the 
more important for secondary education to break down the barriers 
that exist between subject matter fields. However, this uniting of 
related fields must not be done in any haphazard way. Too often 
incidental learning is accidental learning. 

It is conceivable (and perhaps even desirable) that traditional 
organization of subject matter will be replaced by new learning units 
which have been prepared to meet the needs of the pupils. But if 
this is done we will still have to guard against mechanical correlation. 
However, in most of the integrated programs, as now set up, subject 
matter is not utilized until needed. When this happens such large 
blocks of subject matter have to be brought in that the teacher, be- 
cause of the internal sequence of the content material, does the task 
mechanically for the pupils, and understanding and all sense of 
relationships between fields are lost. Thus, opportunistic teaching 
may have as great or even greater weaknesses than systematic de- 
velopment of subject matter. 

Take the case of the social studies and mathematics, for illustration. 
If, in the history classes, the teachers were more familiar with the 
great names in mathematics such as Newton and Descartes, they 


® New York Times, February 10, 1935. 
™ The italics in both cases are mine. 
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might spend less time on the war lords and war heroes and give some 
attention to men who have probably affected our lives more for good 
than has Napoleon. Men of science like Pasteur should be given 
consideration in proportion to their influence on mankind. Again, 
teachers of mathematics if they knew more about the social studies 
might teach graphs when they would serve the needs of the pupils 
in the geography or the civics class. A recent unpublished study by 
Hellmich shows that in a certain area of the social studies text- 
books for the seventh grade presuppose a knowledge of graphs for 
which the textbooks in mathematics have not prepared the pupils 
prior to the seventh grade. Who is to teach this material and where? 
Here is a chance for the social studies teachers and the mathematics 
teachers to codperate. There still remains the question as to who is 
the best fitted to teach a given topic. Such questions should be 
answered experimentally and with great care. On the higher levels 
such a codperative plan is already under way.* 

Finally, we can probably make great progress in improving instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools if we can only work together in a 
coéperative way. Much of the stagnant situation we find in the schools 
at the present time is owing to a lack of understanding between 
teachers and educators and can be removed by intelligent action. 
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CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION* 


HE issue of central versus local 

control is one of the most important 
problems facing those who would develop 
wisely the educational legislative pro- 
gram of a state. American education is 
confronted with the problem of preserv- 
ing those factors of local participation 
which contribute to educational efficiency, 
while at the same time transferring to 
state authority certain duties affecting 
the maintenance of schools which changed 
circumstances no longer permit the 
locality to perform. 

A study of important legislation affect- 
ing the relationship of the state govern- 
ment to education in the states of Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and New York 
reveals certain trends which are ap- 
praised in the light of three criteria. 
These criteria are concerned with: pro- 
vision of equalization of educational 
opportunity and support; confining cen- 
tralization to those phases of education 
classified as “externa” while leaving 
matters classified as “interna’’ to be 
regulated by local school districts (mak- 
ing allowance for the legitimate exercise 
of leadership on the part of the state 
education authorities in all that affects 
the quality of instruction in the schools) ; 
and considering the educational program 


as a whole rather than supporting special 
phases or types of education at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the program. 

Important centralizing tendencies have 
developed in the financing of education, 
in provision for school buildings, in 
matters pertaining to the curriculum, in 
the training and certification of teachers, 
and in other matters relating to both the 
“interna” and the “externa” of public 
education. The tendencies toward cen- 
tralization found in North Carolina, 
Maryland, and New York seem to have 
developed without a controlling philos- 
ophy of government or a long-term pro- 
gram of educational administration be- 
hind them. Many local units of school 
administration are not large enough to 
assure that competent local educational 
officers will be employed. 

The consideration of the centralizing 
tendencies in the light of the three 
criteria already mentioned leads to the 
formulation of certain guiding principles 
for differentiating between the functions 
which should be left to local control and 
those which should be assumed by the 
state. The necessity for the establish- 
ment of local units of administration of 
suficient size to employ professional 
leadership should be kept in mind in con- 
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sidering any or all of the following guid- 
ing principles. It is hoped that they may 
serve to clarify legislative problems and 
to develop more unified state programs 
of education. 

The state should guarantee support 
for local school systems to make an ac- 
ceptable foundation program of educa- 
tion available throughout its borders. 
This state financing should be in the 
nature of a minimum program in order 
to preserve local initiative and oppor- 
tunity for experimentation by encourag- 
ing localities to pay for a more generous 
educational program than that guaran- 
teed by the state. 

The state department of education 
should establish and control minimum 
standards for school sites, buildings, and 
equipment. The state department should 
also administer a system of certification 
guaranteeing to all localities competent 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
and other professional employees. 

The control of the state over the cur- 
ricula and courses of study should be 
limited to such requirements as are 


essential to the safety and perpetuity of 
the state. However, in this, as in other 
matters relating to the “interna,” the state 
should provide leadership even when the 
local administration and supervision 
within the state are of high quality. 

Legislative authority should be given 
to the state department of education in 
regard to the minimum scope and organi- 
zation of local school systems. This 
would concern such matters as the provi- 
sion of special classes, night schools, and 
the like. It should also cover the reor- 
ganization of inadequately organized 
local school units. The reorganization of 
small and inefficient units of administra- 
tion into units large enough to employ 
competent administrators and supervisors 
should be encouraged by means of 
leadership on the part of state authorities 
rather than enforced through legislation 

The state’s influence should never be 
limited to matters of legislative enact- 
ment. The state department of educa- 
tion should stimulate progress by means 
of scientific inquiry and through the high- 
est type of professional leadership. 








PHILOSOPHIES OF ADMINISTRATION CURRENT 
IN THE DEANSHIP OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE* 


ROFOUND social and economic 

changes are now making mandatory 
certain fundamental adjustments in the 
administration of higher education. The 
dean of the liberal arts college, as a 
major administrative officer, must share 
a full measure of responsibility in this 
program of readjustment. What the 


deans of the country are thinking, what 
educational philosophies they hold, what 
changes they are contemplating in the na- 
ture, functions, and offerings of their re- 
spective institutions are therefore matters 
of prime importance. 

To trace briefly the origin and develop- 
ment of the deanship, to determine its 
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present status in the collegiate adminis- 
trative scheme, to present, through per- 
sonal and professional background data, 
an accurate picture of the present in- 
cumbent of the office, and to discover the 
controlling opinions, judgments, and ideas 
held by deans of liberal arts colleges in 
the United States in four major areas 
of their service were the chief purposes 
of this study. These four areas were: 
(1) purpose of the college, (2) curricu- 
lum, (3) improvement of instruction, and 
(4) student welfare. 

The sources of data for the historical 
sketch of the origin and development of 
the office of dean were of two types—his- 
torical documents, and information from 
the present deans in the field. 

The historical sources included all lit- 
erature available on the origin and de- 
velopment of the office as contained in 
standard histories of the institutions, 
annual catalogues, annual reports of 
presidents, deans, and boards of trustees, 
printed regulations, bulletins, newspapers, 
and periodicals. The raw data were 
secured from the liberal arts colleges of 
the United States by means of an his- 
torical questionnaire. 

The opinions, judgments, and philoso- 
phies of deans of liberal arts colleges 
were ascertained by means of an instru- 
ment specifically constructed for this 
study. It was supplemented by Dr. D. P. 
Cottrell’s “Test on Controversial Issues 
in Higher Education.” The data from 
the instrument were treated by the best 
available methods of analysis. 

Replies were received from 391 liberal 
arts colleges, as listed in the Educational 
Directory for 1933. Fifty-five stated they 
had no such office as dean of the college. 
The remaining 336 institutions forwarded 
returns, as follows: 336 historical ques- 
tionnaires, 6 being unusable; 332 instru- 
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ments, 2 being unusable; 244 “Tests on 
Controversial Issues,” 7 being unusable, 
These returns represented every state in 
the United States and the District of 
Columbia, and were likewise representa- 
tive as to size of institution, type of con- 
trol, and type of student body. 


FINDINGS 


Twenty-three principal findings resulted 
from this study, among which were the 
following conclusions: (1) the deanship, 
though a recent development, is now ac- 
cepted as an essential administrative of- 
fice and exists in 85 per cent of the liberal 
arts colleges in the United States; (2) 
deans, usually men, are mature in age and 
educational experience, rank high aca- 
demically, have traveled extensively, and 
have studied frequently in foreign insti- 
tutions; (3) there is a growing tendency 
among liberal arts colleges to select deans 
from outside the institution or of shorter 
experience (5 to 10 years) within it; (4) 
the subject-matter fields of Education- 
Philosophy-Psychology, Science, Social 
Studies, and English yield by far the 
largest number of college deans; (5) the 
majority of deans favor the democratic 
conception of college administration, as 
do the Protestant college groups, the Co- 
educational group, and the Central and 
Mountain geographical sections; (6) 
deans are less Classic-Centered than 
either Experience-Centered or Profes- 
sional-Centered, and less inclined toward 
Research than toward Administration and 
Classroom Teaching; (7) this group of 
330 deans is in substantial agreement, as 
confirmed by a reliable percentage, on 
the alternatives to statements representing 
43 controversial issues in higher educa- 
tion in the specific fields of (a) purpose 
of the college, (6) curriculum, (c) im- 
proved instruction, (d) student welfare. 
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POTENTIAL ECONOMIES IN THE REORGANIZATION 
OF LOCAL SCHOOL ATTENDANCE UNITS* 


T WAS the purpose of this study to 
determine not only what economies 
are possible in the reorganization of local 
school attendance units, but also under 
what conditions the greatest economy is 
likely to result from such reorganization 
and under what conditions a reorgani- 
zation of attendance units is likely to 
result in greater cost. Implications are 
drawn for state and federal programs 
of educational support. 

From county reorganization surveys of 
223 counties in fifteen states, data were 
secured concerning the types of proposed 
school reorganizations and the differences 
which those proposed changes would make 
in the cost of schools. The cost of the 
schools at present and under the proposed 
reorganization was determined, using the 
same teachers’ salaries and same per- 
capita cost of transportation. The amount 
of decrease in cost resulting from the 
fewer teachers required was balanced 
against the increased cost of additional 
transportation to determine whether or 
not any economies would result from the 
reorganization of the schools. 


FINDINGS AND APPLICATION 


This study of 223 counties reveals that, 
measured in weighted elementary class- 
room units or their equivalent, the re- 
organization of local school attendance 
units, through the consolidation of schools 
with the same type of educational pro- 
gram, will result in a decrease in cost 
in 213 counties and an increase in cost 
in ten counties. The mean variation in 
cost is a decrease of 7.83 per cent of the 


original cost, with a standard deviation 
of 6.21 per cent. If only the rural 
schools are included in the base per- 
centage, the mean percentage decrease is 
9.2 per cent. 

The schools of these counties, as they 
are now organized, cost 1.36 times as 
much as they would cost if the same 
pupils were enrolled in school systems in 
which no elementary school had less 
than 290 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, in which no high school had less 
than 726 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, and where no transportation was 
required. If these schools were consoli- 
dated according to the plans outlined in 
the surveys, the cost would be 1.25 times 
the cost of the larger schools. 

The consolidation of schools makes 
possible opportunities for better educa- 
tional advantages which, if used, may 
increase the cost of the educational pro- 
gram. The better buildings needed to 
put the reorganization into effect would 
result in an additional cost, on the aver- 
age, of 3.8 per cent of the original cost 
of all schools of the county. 

There are three factors which seem to 
affect considerably the variation in cost 
resulting from consolidation: first, the 
amount of consolidation which previous 
reorganization, natural barriers, com- 
munity prejudice, and other limiting fac- 
tors will permit; second, the density of 
population as determined by the number 
of farm and village children per 10,000 
acres of farm land; and, third, the num- 
ber of farm and village children per 
school. 
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INTER-INSTITUTIONAL AGREEMENTS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION* 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
AGREEMENTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO COORDINATION 


Byrcerpes: universities, and profes- 
sional schools in considerable num- 
bers have formed agreements with each 
other as a means of building programs of 
high standard and greater effectiveness. 
By these arrangements, making possible 
interchange of faculty and facilities and 
in some cases coéperation in administra- 
tion and control, they have attempted to 
meet more adequately the constant de- 
mands on higher education for greater 
adaptation. Almost without exception, 
however, agreements have been developed 
independently with the result that little 
information has been available as to their 
structure and function. The present 
study was undertaken in the belief that 
more extensive knowledge of inter-insti- 
tutional agreements might prove of value 
to institutions contemplating agreements, 
participating in agreements, or in situa- 
tions where agreements might be de- 
sirable. 

The procedure followed was to draw 
up a list from institutional catalogues 
and other sources of all agreements be- 
lieved to be in operation. Institutions 
taking part in these were requested to 
furnish copies of actual texts of contracts 
and other supplementary material that 
was available. Information was par- 
ticularly requested on conditions govern- 
ing formation of agreements, values 
sought, and causes of modification and 
termination of agreements where these 
had occurred. In response to a letter 


which had been prepared, 115 agreements 
were reported. Institutions participating 
in these were found to be located in 
almost all sections of the country, to have 
all sizes of student enrollment, to be 
public as well as private in character. 
Negro, Jewish, and Roman Catholic 
institutions had formed agreements. 

The prospect of improving institutional 
offerings and of developing new offerings 
appeared to be the most influential condi- 
tion governing the formation of agree- 
ments. Less influential conditions ap- 
peared to be proximity and urban location 
of institutions, prospect of financial sav- 
ing and of institutional recognition. 
Many types of structure were found to 
have been set up under agreements. Dif- 
ferences in institutional resources, pur- 
poses, and aims of agreements were 
doubtless partly responsible for the wide 
diversity of structure patterns which 
were found. Lack of knowledge of agree- 
ments formed at other institutions was 
also probably responsible for differences 
in structure. Of particular interest were 
special regulations for safeguarding in- 
stitutional identity and powers under 
agreements. 

The values sought under agreement 
were of many kinds. In general they ap- 
peared to fall into two groups: The first 
had to do with advantages as to mainte- 
nance and improvement of programs. 
The second comprised advantages as to 
preservation and augmentation of institu- 
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tional distinctive character. The attempt 
was made to list also some characteristics 
of undesirable agreements. 

Reports on agreements, indicating that 
certain institutions had formed such con- 
nections with a number of other institu- 
tions, that certain institutions were 
rapidly becoming large federated uni- 
versities, and that agreements permitted 
institutions of many different types to 
coordinate their programs, led very 
naturally to speculation as to the implica- 
tions of the agreement for codperative 


planning of higher education. In a fina: 
chapter the functions of the merger or 
consolidation, differentiation of offerings, 
restriction of offerings, abandonment of 
institutions and relocation of institutions 
in planning higher education for a par- 
ticular region or area were discussed. 
The agreement, it was felt, could well 
supplement certain of these methods in 
particular situations and in some in- 
stances would better supplant these other 
methods in coéperative planning of higher 
education. 








A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF 652 GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED MARRIED WOMEN HOMEMAKERS* 


T THE present time gainfully em- 
ployed married women are the 
center of much discussion in newspapers 
and magazines. This discussion takes 
the form of whether or not married 
women should be gainfully employed and 
whether it is possible for them to do two 
jobs. The number of married women in 
gainful employment has been increasing 
since 1890, and in 1930 one out of eight 
married women was employed. Studies 
to date show that they are working be- 
cause of economic necessity. This usually 
means that they need to combine home- 
making with gainful employment. The 
schools need to recognize the trend for 
married women to be gainfully employed 
and they need also to provide a type of 
education for homemaking that will 
enable these women to do two jobs. 
This study attempts to reveal the edu- 
cational implications underlying the 


experience of 652 women in the manage- 
ment of two jobs. It provides informa- 
tion that is suggestive of the type of 
difficulty encountered by married women 
in the assumption of the dual rdéle, and 
reveals the solutions worked out by some 
who have given their situations some 
thought. 

An exhaustive study of the literature 
on the subject was made in order to 
ascertain: (1) How many married 
women are gainfully employed; (2) in 
what occupations they are found; and 
(3) why they are working. The data 
were secured by means of an inquiry- 
form which covered many types of per- 
sonal problems. It also obtained general 
facts, so that a complete picture of the 
married women and their families was 
secured. The inquiry-form was validated 
in a trial study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by the interview 
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method. The 652 cases included in the 
study represent the accepted nine geo- 
graphical divisions, 18 states, and 36 cities 
ranging in size from 5,000 to 456,000 plus 
one of the largest cities in the country. 
The replies were anonymous, a fact which 
probably led to a greater per cent of 
returns and a more complete picture of 
the life of the gainfully employed mar- 
ried woman homemaker. The data were 
tabulated by special code cards, analyzed, 
and interpreted. 

This study gives detailed suggestions 
(too numerous to list in a digest) con- 
cerning the problems which arise in the 
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homes of gainfully employed married 
homemakers. These problems, with sug- 
gested solutions and educational recom- 
mendations, are grouped under the head- 
ings: food marketing, planning, prepara- 
tion and service; clothing selection, con- 
struction and care; house care; budget- 
ing; child care; home management and 
family relationships. Throughout the 
study the reader’s attention is called to 
various phases of everyday experiences 
and to problems which the individuals 
in this study have been unprepared to 
meet and in the solution of which they 
need help. 
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Teachers College im the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OP EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 





























From the New York Times— 


Teachers College Rolls Rise 


Enrollment for the Spring semester at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
shows a gain of 582 students, or 13.5 per 
cent, over the Spring semester in 1934, 
it was announced recently by Mr. 
Frank Hagemeyer, registrar. Late reg- 
istrations were expected to bring the gain 
to about 15 per cent, Mr. Hagemeyer 
said. The registration to date was 4,754, 
as compared with 4,192 in 1934. 


From the New York Times— 


Education Is Held Chief 
Prison Aim 


Governor’s Commission Urges 
Reorganization of Training 
for Youthful Prisoners 

A report defining the objective of New 
York State penal institutions for youth 
as education rather than imprisonment 
was transmitted recently to Governor 
Lehman by a commission of educators, 
penologists, social workers, and officials 
of the Department of Correction whom 
the Governor asked a year ago to 
examine the educational problems of such 
institutions. 

After examining the efforts already 
made by the Department of Correction 
to work out a new program of education 
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experimentally at Elmira, the Governor's 
commission, under the chairmanship of 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, proposed 
amendments to the correction law that 
would officially recognize education “not 
as an institutional luxury but as the best 
type of social insurance.” 

The commission proposed to establish 
a division of education within the De- 
partment of Correction, to be headed by 
the present Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, responsible to the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner of Correction. 

An increase of $140,500 in the educa- 
tional budget of the Department of Cor- 
rection also was recommended to take 
care of the complete reorganization of 
educational work in institutions for 
youth, increase the salaries for teachers 
in penal institutions above the public 
school level, and raise teaching standards. 

“A careful analysis of the budgets of 
the various institutions of the department 
indicates,” the report finds, “that, on the 
whole, guards have a more satisfactory 
salary schedule than does the teaching 
force, regardless of the fact that no edu- 
cation or any particular training is re- 
quired of them.” 

The commission recommended that its 
definition should be written into the cor- 
rection law by rewriting Section 136 of 
Article VI, now entitled “Prison In- 
struction,” changing the title to “Prison 
Education,” and making the section read 
in part: 
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“The objective of prison education in 
its broadest sense should be the socializa- 
tion through varied impressional and ex- 
pressional activities, with emphasis on 
individual inmate needs. The objective 
of this program should be that these in- 
mates may be returned to society with a 
more wholesome attitude toward living, 
with a desire to conduct themselves as 
good citizens, and with the skills and 
knowledges which will give them a rea- 
sonable chance to maintain themselves 
and their dependents through honest 
labor. To this end each prisoner shall 
be given a program of education which, 
on the basis of available data, seems most 
likely to further the process of socializa- 
tion and rehabilitation.” 

The Governor’s commission declared 
its view in support of this change in the 
law, that “the ultimate and basic function 
of the reformatory or prison, after the 
demands of safety and security have been 
met, is the rehabilitation of those com- 
mitted to its care, is their re-education, 
and if possible, their restoration to com- 
munity life upon release as normal social 
beings. 

“The prison inmate is primarily an 
adult in need of education and only sec- 
ondarily in need of reform,” the report 
continued. “Experience indicates that 
this cannot be accomplished through mere 
incarceration, or through purely punitive 
procedures. Social readjustment will not 
occur automatically as a result of the 
denial of liberty. The problem of cor- 
rectional institutions is the refashioning 
of character and the adjustment of dis- 
turbed personality patterns. To accom- 
plish this end, all of the resources of 
medicine, psychology, psychiatry, penol- 
ogy, religion, instruction and wholesome 
social living must be utilized.” 

The report declares the success of any 
rehabilitation program is more dependent 
upon personnel than equipment; whereas 
the persons now employed in prison and 
reformatory schools are “insufficient in 
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number, some are improperly trained and 
lack experience, vision or other personal 
qualifications for the work.” 

Training would be given not only to 
the inmates, under this report, but also 
to guards, clerical workers, foremen and 
other employes of the institutions. “If 
a comprehensive educational program is 
to be advanced in the institutions of the 
State,” the report explains, “it is neces- 
sary that all employes secure an under- 
standing and appreciation of society's 
aim. 

The commission, which is serving with- 
out compensation, its expenses being pro- 
vided by Sam A. Lewisohn, philan- 
thropist, recommended a continuing study 
of the educational problems of penal 
institutions for youth. 


From the Bronx (N. Y.) Home 


News— 


Intelligence Tests Lessen Pupil 
Failures, Horace Mann Head 
Says in Annual Report 


The use of intelligence tests in determin- 
ing the ability of school children has 
proved beneficial, Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of Horace Mann School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, writes 
in his annual report. 

Dr. Reynolds declares that through 
the use of tests and other progressive 
methods pupils have achieved greater 
results than would otherwise be possible. 
Much time is saved and pupils can be 
given the proper subject-matter when 
they are best suited for it, the report 
states. 

“Every child that goes through the 
school is given at intervals an individual 
intelligence test and various group tests,” 
Dr. Reynolds writes. “Upon the basis of 
this series of tests, plus the pooled judg- 
ment of the individual teachers, we 
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arrive at a tentative estimate of the 
child’s mental capacity. 

“This estimate in mental maturity and 
I. Q. is not used to classify children into 
‘homogeneous’ groups or to single them 
out as different. It does enable us, how- 
ever, to arrive at an ‘expectation’ of 
each child’s achievement toward those 
abstract mental goals which every school 
sets up. It particularly prevents us from 
bringing ‘failure’ into a child’s school life, 
enabling us to modify each individual 
child’s curriculum and stress in his school 
experience those things in which he can 
succeed.” 





From the New York Times— 


Finds Ego Supreme in Child 
of Two Years 


Children between the ages of two and 
six are confirmed egotists, according to 
Dr. Mary Shattuck Fisher of the Child 
Development Institute at Teachers Col- 
lege, who has just completed a two-year 
study of the speech of seventy-two chil- 
dren in nursery schools. 

On three different days a _ trained 
stenographer followed a child at a dis- 
creet distance, from the moment he ar- 
rived at school in the morning until he 
finished his lunch and was ready for his 
afternoon nap. [Each child’s record, 
therefore, included a transcript of ap- 
proximately nine hours of speech, Dr. 
Fisher explained. 

The records showed that the number 
of remarks made by the children ranged 
from 200 for one of the most taciturn of 
the 2-year-old boys, to 1,728 for a so- 
cially aggressive 4-year-old boy, said Dr. 
Fisher. 

She found that girls tended to give 
more commands than boys and to ask 
more questions. Boys, however, not only 
used more nonverbal, incomprehensible 
speech, but tended to repeat identical 


sounds or words more often than girls. 

As soon as children had learned how 
to say “no,” Dr. Fisher observed, they 
used the word steadily and fluently 
throughout their pre-school years. Girls, 
she said, used negative remarks more 
than boys. 

“The use of the first personal pronoun 
in the plural as an index of social de- 
velopment showed significant age and sex 
differences,’ Dr. Fisher added. “Pre- 
school children used ‘we,’ ‘our,’ and 
‘us’ more and more frequently as they 
grew older, suggesting a gradually in- 
creasing awareness of membership in a 
larger group.” 

Dr. Fisher holds that much can be 
learned about a child’s interest and de- 
sires by studying his language. 

“Revealed through his language pat- 
terns,” she said, “the pre-school child is 
a confirmed egotist and extremely socia- 
ble. He satisfies both needs by talking 
incessantly to other people, telling them 
whatever he happens to be doing at the 
moment.” 

As the child grows older, she added, 
he continues to talk about himself as be- 
fore, but instead of always talking about 
objects around him talks more and more 
about other persons. 





From the Long Island (N. Y.) 
Star— 


Child Guidance Courses for 
Welfare Workers Offered 
at Columbia 


Practical ways of guiding children, based 
upon the problems and needs of welfare 
workers, will be analyzed in a new course 
to be offered by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, during the Spring ses- 
sion, Dr. M. C. Del Manzo, provost of 
the College, announced recently. 

The course is planned for persons en- 
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gaged in any form of welfare work with 
young children, whether in day nurs- 
eries, children’s homes, boarding homes, 
hospitals, clinics, emergency nursery 
schools or other welfare institutions. 

“Consideration will be given to practi- 
cal ways of helping children to learn 
desirable habits of eating, sleeping, and 
playing,” Dr. Del Manzo said. “There 
will be a discussion of ways of treating 
and preventing common behavior diffi- 
culties, such as food refusals and eating 
difficulties of various sorts. 

“Refusals to sleep, difficulties in getting 
along with other children, general nega- 
tivism, thumbsucking, so-called destruc- 
tiveness, showing off, so-called dis- 
obedience, and other problems will be 
discussed. 

“In every case an effort will be made 
to discover common causes of these diffi- 
culties. There will be a discussion also 
of kinds of play equipment which can 
be provided inexpensively and considera- 
tion given to ways of arranging and using 
such equipment to the best advantage. 

“In all discussions the child will be 
considered in his various family relation- 
ships and there will be consideration of 
the kinds of relationships which result in 
the most desirable behavior. The age 
range covered will depend upon the inter- 
ests of the members of the class.” 








From the Hackensack (N. J.) 
Evening Record— 


Flexible Curriculum in Pub- 
lic School Object of New 
Education 


Development of a flexible curriculum in 
the public schools which will permit 
greater experimentation and planning 
was described as one of the major prob- 
lems of education by Dr. Jesse H. New- 
lon, Director of the Lincoln School, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in his annual report. 

The reconstruction of the curriculum 
of the American secondary and ele- 
mentary schools in the next decade in- 
volves many problems, Dr. Newlon said. 
Creation of teaching materials better 
adapted to the interests of children and 
to the social purposes of education is im- 
portant, he advised. 

The central problem is that of the rdéle 
which education shall play in the present 
“critical period of social transition,” the 
report states. The curriculum should be 
planned to secure the most effective 
results in this social change. 

“The liberal movement in education 
has emphasized values of vital importance 
that must not be sacrificed to form and 
system,” Dr. Newlon writes. “One of 
the most important problems for students 
of the curriculum and _ experimental 
schools in the next decade will be the 
clarification of issues relating to planning 
and the development of valid theories in 
accordance with which a curriculum may 
be constructed that will be at once more 
flexible and more effective. 

“Tt is of critical importance at this 
particular time that the curriculum be 
designed to make possible the achieve- 
ment of the broad social values of edu- 
cation. 

“To this end an effective plant must 
comprehend all significant cultural proc- 
esses and problems in order to give the 
individual the best possible orientation to 
the world in which he lives. It must 
introduce him to all important areas of 
human knowledge and experience. There 
must be no gaps in his social education. 

“Consistent with the facts of the learn- 
ing process, this plan must provide for the 
continuous intellectual and social growth 
of the maturing individual. The activi- 
ties and learning experiences provided in 
the school must present at all levels a 
genuine challenge to the learner, consist- 
ent with his own peculiar abilities, needs, 
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and maturity. Integration of the expe- 
riences and activities of the learner at 
each level is also essential. These are 
more than problems of grade placement 
of materials. They are not problems in 
mechanics. 

“Effective plans must embody the 
principle of flexibility, must accord wide 
freedom to the teacher in the selection 
of materials of instruction and of meth- 
ods of teaching, must enable the learner 
to acquire a wide range of interests and 
to grow in the qualities of initiative and 
capacity for sustained and intelligent 
work. The building of a great culture is 
dependent on the cultivation of rich and 
many-sided personalities.” 

These plans, Dr. Newlon said, must 
provide for articulating the school more 
effectively with the main currents of 
American life and with the life of the 
community, for a much larger participa- 
tion by children and youth in meaningful 
and significant community activities. 

“Education for participation in the 
process of social reconstruction is of par- 
ticular importance in our times,” the 
report states. “Primary importance 
must be assigned to a realistic under- 
standing of the values of our democratic 
tradition. The school has been too much 
insulated from the life surging about it.” 

Lincoln School has already taken steps 
to inaugurate a better planned curricu- 
lum for the high school division through 
the initiation of certain experimental 
procedures. 

In the years 1929-32, a study of an 
oriental culture and its interrelation with 
American culture was substituted in the 
seventh grade of the junior high school, 
over a period of three years, for the usual 
courses in English, social studies, and art 
in the eighth grade. In the current year 
a study of medieval and modern culture 
as a background for the study of Amer- 
ican culture is being made. In the 
autumn of 1932 a similar integrated 
course was substituted in the seventh 





grade for the usual courses in science and 
mathematics. At the same time, Septem- 
ber, 1932, a very important experiment 
in integration was begun in the senior 
high school. This course is a substitute 
for the usual course in history, English, 
and art, and will be carried through the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. It is 
devoted to a study of the evolution of 
Western culture, and in the school year 
1934-35 will culminate in a study of the 
evolution of American culture in its 
political, economic, social and humanistic 
aspects, with special emphasis on con- 
temporary American problems in their 
world setting. 

“In these experiments traditional sub- 
ject matter lines are largely disregarded,” 
Dr. Newlon concludes. “Content is 
greatly enriched, much attention is given 
to the social orientation of the students, 
while better opportunities are afforded 
for attention to individual needs, abilities, 
and interests. 

“These experiments are evidently 
already exerting considerable influence 
on secondary education in this country as 
a number of private and public schools 
within the last four or five years have 
begun to experiment with similar plans. 
In the coming year the faculties of both 
divisions of the school will continue the 
study of these problems, working in the 
closest codperation.” 


From the Tarrytown (N. Y.) 
News— 





Dr. Rowell Lists Advances in 
Deafness Study 


Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, physician to the 
Horace Mann Schools and assistant pro- 
fessor of health education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, described 
the advances that have been made in the 
study of deafness in a lecture given re- 
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cently at the West Side Y. M. C. A., 
New York City. 

The meeting was the first of a series 
of health talks to be held throughout the 
winter under the auspices of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. Health Education 
Committee by prominent physicians and 
educators. 

Dr. Rowell’s lecture was well at- 
tended, and the audience showed keen 
interest in demonstrations given by Miss 
Estelle Samuelson and in the pictures 
flashed on the screen. 

“In no field have there been greater 
advances than in the studies of deafness 
and how to aid it,” Dr. Rowell con- 
tended. “There is no reason why a 
person with even moderately impaired 
hearing cannot be socially effective. In- 
deed, many deafened persons have been 
proved better adjusted than a parallel 
group with normal hearing. 

“The chief difficulties lie in the un- 
willingness of the individual to admit 
there is any loss and adopt constructive 
measures. Secondly, the utter careless- 
ness about common colds, and the failure 
to protect hearing in contagious diseases. 
Third, the failure on the part of families 
and physicians to carry the medical 
treatment of early cases of impaired 
hearing to the point of success. Fourth, 
the habit of all concerned in chasing ef- 
fervescent statements, rather than fol- 
lowing the orderly program advised by 
those who really know the field. 

“The conquest of deafness has had 
several steps: 

“1, The recognition of the importance 
of doing something. There are millions 
who are hard of hearing, thousands truly 
deaf. 

“2. Socializing of the individual 
through lip reading, modern hearing aids 
and individual guidance. 

“3. The early discovery of impair- 
ments through surveys by audiometers, 
followed by individual medical and edu- 
cational plans. 


“4. The continued advances in modern 
electric hearing aids.” 

Dr. Rowell recently assisted in the 
preparation of an electrical transcription 
broadcast for the Distinguished Per- 
sonality series of the Better Vision In- 
stitute in which he spoke on the care of 
the eyes. 

Arrangements are also being completed 
for him to appear as the guest speaker 
on the Martha Manning radio program 
from Station WOR at 8:30 Monday 
mornings. 


From the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe— 


Teachers, Not Textbooks, 
Need Revision 


Teachers, not textbooks, need revision. 

That was the conclusion left by Dr. 
H. B. Bruner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with the Pan- 
handle-Plains Superintendents Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting. 

He took the mystery out of those 
words “curriculum revision,” which have 
been a bugaboo in Texas educational 
circles—and also to the parents and 
patrons of the public schools. 

With concise figures gathered from 
national statistics, and with some clear- 
cut opinions of present-day economics 
and sociology, he laid before the 300 
listeners his theory that a changing world 
needs a school system that will adapt its 
pupils to that world. 

“Our present economic conditions de- 
mand new philosophy on the part of the 
teachers. They need to study the raw 
materials out of which education is 
made,” he said. 

“We need to do more than revise our 
technical books. We need to broaden 
our own vision. 

“TI seriously doubt if the school people 
have felt this depression or economic up- 
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heaval sufficiently to understand the im- 
plications that lie behind it. 

“I believe that the American schools 
have made possible such political dic- 
tatorship as has arisen in Louisiana, that 
we have not given the children the 
necessity of thinking a thing through. 
We need to set up a new program in the 
schools from kindergarten to adult classes 
that will eliminate or at least soften the 
effects of another depression—that will 
keep us from any sort of internal revolu- 
tion.” 

Dr. Bruner, in an earlier meeting with 
the teachers, spoke of revision, or even 
revolution, in classroom methods. He 
stressed the need for examining the in- 
dividual child and recognizing the dull, 
the average, and the bright mind. His 
suggestions—and he is known as the lead- 
ing American authority on curriculum 
revision—were for replacing vicarious 
with direct experiences, an integration 
of the home, the school, and the church 
in the educational system, inclusion of 
materials to increase the child’s under- 
standing of social and economic life, the 
more liberal use of source materials. 

But in his general meeting with the 
superintendents he talked of the present- 
day problems of government and eco- 
nomics, and their consequent relation to 
the school. 

He told of the present conditions— 
with 17,000,000 unemployed, with the 
growing class hatreds developed through 
industry and labor disputes, the scarcity 
of circulation of the thirteen and a half 
billions of money stocks. 

He named the major cause as an ad- 
vance in technology without a consequent 
readjustment of social conditions. An- 
other cause was the maladjustment of 
purchasing power with eleven and a half 
million families of the United States 
having more than $1,500 income while 
36,000 families had more than $75,000. 

“We cannot expect a return to pros- 
perity when less than one-tenth of one 


per cent of our population has more pur- 
chasing power than 42 per cent,” he said. 

“What can we, as educators, do about 
it? We can go blithely on our way, 
doing nothing about it and suffer a 
greater depression after this one, if it be 
true that we are now on our way to 
prosperity. Or we can definitely set a 
plan to educate our children so that 
political demagogy and class hatreds are 
forgotten, and our democracy can survive 
in its same form.” 


From the Boston 


Globe— 


( Mass.) 


Left-Handedness Handicaps 
Child 


Defective Vision Second In Im- 

portance, Gates Says 
Several hundred schoolteachers attending 
the fourth annual conference on ele- 
mentary education recently at Boston 
University were told that left-handedness 
is a slight handicap in a child’s learning 
to read. 

Dr. Arthur I. Gates, professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a nationally known authority 
on reading for children, made public for 
the first time the result of a test con- 
ducted with 8,000 New York City chil- 
dren. 

The second day’s program of the con- 
ference was held at Boston University 
School of Education, and at Hotel Lenox. 

Dr. Gates was a speaker informally 
at the luncheon and later gave his ad- 
dress in the afternoon at the School of 
Education. He listed causes and defects 
in a child’s learning to read and told of 
the appropriate types of instruction for 
these defects. 

He related that a constitutional defect 
probably the most prevalent, but second 
in importance, was defect in vision. In 
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the latter case, tests showed that 30 per 
cent of a normal group of children had 
poor vision which in turn caused poor 
reading. 

He told of children who have lack of 
control because of weak muscular sys- 
tems, and gave as another cause of dis- 
ability in reading, faulty hearing and 
phonetic aptitude. He said the test in 
New York City proved that 63 per cent 
of the poor readers had faulty hearing. 

He said it was found that certain chil- 
dren have no hearing deficiency but lack 
phonetic sense—difficulty in perceiving 
and retaining a sound pattern, or 
rhyming. 





From the Atlantic City (N. J.) 


Press— 


Miss Locke Gives Views of 
Consumer 


We have become consumers faster than 
we have built up a knowledge to cope 
with consumption, according to Miss 
Lillian Locke, assistant professor of 
household arts at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who gave the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint in buying ready-to- 
wear clothes, at a recent meeting 
sponsored by the South Jersey Home 
Economics Association. 

Professor Locke declared that one 
hears much about the leisure time 
afforded women through the use of me- 
chanical household aids, but as a matter 
of fact two-thirds of the women are still 
doing things the same as always. She 
declared that where the women of grand- 
mother’s day started out to get a dress 
by making the cloth the housewife to-day 
starts by buying the dress and then try- 
ing to discover the quality of the cloth. 

“We have shifted from producers to 
consumers,” she stated. 

The speaker declared that eighty-five 
per cent of the women in the United 





States are still making clothes for their 
families. 

“One-third of the people of the non- 
farm population,” she stated, “have less 
than $50 a year to spend for all the cloth- 
ing they wear; two-thirds have $75 a year 
for clothes. Only one-fourth of the non- 
farm population have more than $120 a 
year for clothes. 

“Over forty-six per cent of all the 
dresses purchased in the United States,” 
Professor Locke continued, “are bought 
for less than $10; sixty per cent of all the 
coats for less than $40 and seventy-one 
per cent of all the hats for less than $s. 
Forty-seven per cent of all the shoes are 
bought at less than $5 and forty-four and 
a half per cent of the stockings for less 
than $1.” 

The speaker deplored the fact that for 
these low figures people demand the latest 
in style and good materials, declaring 
that in trying to meet these demands de- 
plorable working conditions were brought 
about in the period previous to the 
advent of the NRA. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 





Sees U. S. on Verge of 
Renaissance 


Dr. Mort Says Ph.D. Candidates 
Are Increasing 

America is on the threshold of a “renais- 
sance in public education,” Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, declared in his annual report, 
made public recently. 

The public has been awakened to the 
great problems involved in public edu- 
cation, and individuals everywhere are 
working for the improvement and bet- 
terment of schools and the teaching pro- 
fession, Dr. Mort said. Teachers College 
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should aid this movement by creating 
more scholarships for advanced graduate 
students, the report suggested. 

Since 1926 there has been a steady 
increase in the number of active doctor 
of philosophy candidates at the rate of 
about 10 per cent annually, Dr. Mort 
reported. 

“The day is past when we may con- 
sider training of three or more years 
beyond the bachelor’s degree a matter 
of interest to college professors and re- 
search workers alone,” he said. “In the 
million educational positions in the 
United States there are thousands of 
posts for individuals with high ability and 
well-planned training. Many of these 
posts demand masters of the techniques 
of research useful in development of 
knowledge or solving current problems.” 

Dr. Mort said 1,867 students at 
Teachers College received the M.A. 
degree and 465 the B.S. last year. He 
commended establishment of the degree 
of doctor of education, which emphasizes 
training of the student rather than 
research. 


From the Rye(N.Y.) Chronicle— 


Educator Speaks at Forum 
Meeting 


Dr. Engelhardt of Columbia Uni- 
versity Denounces Systems 
of Education 

Taking “New Trends in Education” as 
his subject at a recent Methodist Church 
Forum, Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, denounced 
systems of education utilized solely as a 
device to force upon a people a political 
policy which a government desires to have 
prevail. 

The speaker described educational 
standards in France, Italy, Russia, New- 
foundland, and the Panama Canal Zone 


from personal observation and intensive 
study of methods. Professor Engelhardt 
said that in Europe few new educational 
methods are permitted and that most of 
the educational programs tend principally 
to instil nationalistic spirit. 

Explaining how Fascisti Government 
ideals are drilled into the students of 
Italian schools, the professor told of a 
communistic colony which was completely 
wiped out and supplanted by the Fascisti 
regime. In the schools of this colony to- 
day education is supervised by Fascisti 
officers, said the speaker. 

Referring to the educational system 
in the Panama Canal Zone, which is con- 
sidered good by the American Govern- 
ment because it teaches through eight 
grades of school, Professor Engelhardt 
claimed it was inadequate. In the schools 
of this district the children are taught 
reading and writing, in which they excel, 
but as to earning a living they are abso- 
lutely ignorant, he said. 

Education should not be a fixed thing 
of the fundamentals of reading and 
writing, but should embrace a broader 
system to develop the growth of the indi- 
vidual, Professor Engelhardt said. He 
concluded by advocating the new educa- 
tional movies as a medium of instruction 
that clearly brings to the student knowl- 
edge through the sequence of events. 


From the Ridgewood (N. J.) 
Herald— 


“Are Things Worth While 
Here and Now?” Asks 
Educator 


Stressing some of the things progressive 
schools should do now and here, with 
emphasis in particular on the “now and 
here,” Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, addressed a large audience 
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the latter case, tests showed that 30 per 
cent of a normal group of children had 
poor vision which in turn caused poor 
reading. 

He told of children who have lack of 
control because of weak muscular sys- 
tems, and gave as another cause of dis- 
ability in reading, faulty hearing and 
phonetic aptitude. He said the test in 
New York City proved that 63 per cent 
of the poor readers had faulty hearing. 

He said it was found that certain chil- 
dren have no hearing deficiency but lack 
phonetic sense—difficulty in perceiving 
and retaining a sound pattern, or 
rhyming. 


From the Atlantic City (N. J.) 


Press— 


Miss Locke Gives Views of 
Consumer 


We have become consumers faster than 
we have built up a knowledge to cope 
with consumption, according to Miss 
Lillian Locke, assistant professor of 
household arts at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who gave the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint in buying ready-to- 
wear clothes, at a recent meeting 
sponsored by the South Jersey Home 
Economics Association. 

Professor Locke declared that one 
hears much about the leisure time 
afforded women through the use of me- 
chanical household aids, but as a matter 
of fact two-thirds of the women are still 
doing things the same as always. She 
declared that where the women of grand- 
mother’s day started out to get a dress 
by making the cloth the housewife to-day 
starts by buying the dress and then try- 
ing to discover the quality of the cloth. 

“We have shifted from producers to 
consumers,” she stated. 

The speaker declared that eighty-five 
per cent of the women in the United 


States are still making clothes for their 
families. 

“One-third of the people of the non- 
farm population,” she stated, “have less 
than $50 a year to spend for all the cloth- 
ing they wear; two-thirds have $75 a year 
for clothes. Only one-fourth of the non- 
farm population have more than $120 a 
year for clothes. 

“Over forty-six per cent of all the 
dresses purchased in the United States,” 
Professor Locke continued, “are bought 
for less than $10; sixty per cent of all the 
coats for less than $40 and seventy-one 
per cent of all the hats for less than $5. 
Forty-seven per cent of all the shoes are 
bought at less than $5 and forty-four and 
a half per cent of the stockings for less 
than $1.” 

The speaker deplored the fact that for 
these low figures people demand the latest 
in style and good materials, declaring 
that in trying to meet these demands de- 
plorable working conditions were brought 
about in the period previous to the 
advent of the NRA. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 





Sees U. S. on Verge of 
Renaissance 


Dr. Mort Says Ph.D. Candidates 
Are Increasing 

America is on the threshold of a “renais- 
sance in public education,” Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, declared in his annual report, 
made public recently. 

The public has been awakened to the 
great problems involved in public edu- 
cation, and individuals everywhere are 
working for the improvement and bet- 
terment of schools and the teaching pro- 
fession, Dr. Mort said. Teachers College 
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should aid this movement by creating 
more scholarships for advanced graduate 
students, the report suggested. 

Since 1926 there has been a steady 
increase in the number of active doctor 
of philosophy candidates at the rate of 
about 10 per cent annually, Dr. Mort 
reported. 

“The day is past when we may con- 
sider training of three or more years 
beyond the bachelor’s degree a matter 
of interest to college professors and re- 
search workers alone,” he said. “In the 
million educational positions in the 
United States there are thousands of 
posts for individuals with high ability and 
well-planned training. Many of these 
posts demand masters of the techniques 
of research useful in development of 
knowledge or solving current problems.” 

Dr. Mort said 1,867 students at 
Teachers College received the M.A. 
degree and 465 the B.S. last year. He 
commended establishment of the degree 
of doctor of education, which emphasizes 
training of the student rather than 
research. 








From the Rye (N.Y.) Chronicle— 


Educator Speaks at Forum 
Meeting 


Dr. Engelhardt of Columbia Uni- 
versity Denounces Systems 
of Education 

Taking “New Trends in Education” as 
his subject at a recent Methodist Church 
Forum, Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, denounced 
systems of education utilized solely as a 
device to force upon a people a political 
policy which a government desires to have 
prevail. 

The speaker described educational 
standards in France, Italy, Russia, New- 
foundland, and the Panama Canal Zone 





from personal observation and intensive 
study of methods. Professor Engelhardt 
said that in Europe few new educational 
methods are permitted and that most of 
the educational programs tend principally 
to instil nationalistic spirit. 

Explaining how Fascisti Government 
ideals are drilled into the students of 
Italian schools, the professor told of a 
communistic colony which was completely 
wiped out and supplanted by the Fascisti 
regime. In the schools of this colony to- 
day education is supervised by Fascisti 
officers, said the speaker. 

Referring to the educational system 
in the Panama Canal Zone, which is con- 
sidered good by the American Govern- 
ment because it teaches through eight 
grades of school, Professor Engelhardt 
claimed it was inadequate. In the schools 
of this district the children are taught 
reading and writing, in which they excel, 
but as to earning a living they are abso- 
lutely ignorant, he said. 

Education should not be a fixed thing 
of the fundamentals of reading and 
writing, but should embrace a broader 
system to develop the growth of the indi- 
vidual, Professor Engelhardt said. He 
concluded by advocating the new educa- 
tional movies as a medium of instruction 
that clearly brings to the student knowl- 
edge through the sequence of events. 


From the Ridgewood (N. J.) 
Herald— 


“Are Things Worth While 
Here and Now?” Asks 
Educator 


Stressing some of the things progressive 
schools should do now and here, with 
emphasis in particular on the “now and 
here,” Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, addressed a large audience 
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of combined Home and School Associa- 
tion members at the Ridgewood High 
School recently. 

According to modern methods in edu- 
cation Dr. Fretwell said that to-day we 
select for teaching the things we want 
pupils to develop in. It is fundamental, 
particularly in the elementary schools, he 
said, that the subject matter to be taught 
shall have an immediate value as well as 
a deferred value. Schools were making 
progress in that direction, he added, and 
enumerated the subjects in which teach- 
ing methods had changed as compared to 
several years ago. 

“Are things worth while here and 
now?” Dr. Fretwell asked. The aim of 
education, he said, was to make the indi- 


vidual increasingly responsible for his 
own education. The degree to which he 
did this, said the lecturer, was the degree 
to which he was educated. He confessed 
his strong belief in pupil-participation in 
student activities and student government, 
etc. He wanted pupils to ask intelligent 
questions and not wait to be “pumped” 
dry of what they knew by the teacher. 
This is a collectivistic age, Dr. Fret- 
well stated. The family group meets to 
plan what it will do with its problems. 
Children should be taught to plan, he 
said. The time will come, he speculated, 
when there will be more leisure time on 
the individual’s hands. What are the 
schools doing to help people plan their 
leisure time intelligently? he asked. 
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Educational Administration 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer on Saturday evening, February 
16. Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration, was 
guest speaker and discussed the pro- 
fessionalization of governmental per- 
sonnel and the relationship between 
municipal government and education. 


Professor Strayer attended the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Atlantic City February 
23-28. He addressed the General Ses- 
sion on the subject “Educational Leader- 
ship in a Troubled World”; read a paper 
before the American Educational Re- 
search Association on “The Future Place 
of the Federal Government in Public 
Education” ; and spoke before the School- 
masters’ Rotary Club at luncheon on the 
subject “How Can We Finance a De- 
sirable Program of Public Education?” 


The annual Teachers College Dinner 
was held at the Hotel Chelsea in Atlantic 
City on February 27. The list of speak- 
ers consisted of Dean William F. Rus- 
sell; Dr. William E. Grady, associate 
superintendent of the New York City 
Schools, who served as toastmaster; Dr. 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools at 
Houston, Tex., and president of the De- 


partment of Superintendence; Dr. H. L. 
Smith, dean of the School of Education 
of Indiana University, and president of 
the National Education Association; and 
Professors Florence B. Stratemeyer and 


N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College. 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Atlantic City, Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt acted as chairman of 
Study-Discussion Group I-E, which had 
for its topic “Better School Building 
Planning.” An exhibit of school build- 
ing planning in the United States and 
other countries was prepared by members 
of the second major course for superin- 
tendents of schools. These graduate 
students also prepared a series of mimeo- 
graphed materials which were made 
available to those in attendance at the 
conference. The student-committee who 
accepted the responsibility for this work 
were as follows: Stanley Adkins, Lyle 
W. Ashby, Hubert P. Beck, Arvid J. 
Burke, A. B. Caldwell, Price Chenault, 
Ernest A. T. Hapgood, W. M. Land, 
Leonard Power, and Ray L. Stinnette. 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted an in- 
vitation from the American Physical 
Education Association to act as an ad- 
visory member of their Subcommittee on 
Facilities. The chairman of this sub- 
committee is Dr. D. K. Brace of the 
physical education department, University 
of Texas. 


Mr. Roscoe H. White, formerly superin- 
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tendent of schools at Cheraw, Colo., is 
now assistant to Superintendent of 
Schools E. W. Jones at Shreveport, La. 


During the month of January, Professor 
Engelhardt spoke on current educational 
problems before groups in Kearny, N. J., 
Montgomery County, Md., and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson presided over a 
panel discussion of the Beekman Hill 
Neighbors Association on “Radio Broad- 
casting” January 8 and over a panel of 
the Horace Mann Parents Association 
on “Education for a Changing World” 
on January 22. He also presided over a 
symposium of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America January 9 on “What Is 
Ahead for Youth?” 


Professor Bryson has been appointed by 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of schools of New York City, to the 
Advisory Committee on the Emergency 
Adult Education program. 


On January 24 Professor Bryson pre- 
sided over the first meeting of the annual 
conference of the Personnel Research 
Foundation, which discussed unemploy- 
ment and insurance. 


On January 29 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner delivered the Farm Bureau Day 
address of the annual Ohio State Uni- 
versity Farmers’ Week. His topic was 
“Adult Education and Local Planning.” 
He also conducted a forum discussion on 
“Adult Education in the Rural Com- 
munity.” 


Professor Brunner spoke February 1 
on “The Liberal Arts College and Adult 
Education” at the alumni homecoming 
week-end of his alma mater, Moravian 


College, Bethlehem, Pa. 


“The Background and Implications of 
the New Deal” was the subject of a lec- 
ture delivered by Professor Brunner be- 
fore the faculty and parents of the 
schools of Woodbridge, N. J., on Janu- 
ary 15. 


Child Development Institute 


In response to the growing interest in 
nursery-school education, and in an ef- 
fort to help school administrators meet 
demands made upon them by nursery- 
school programs, the Federal Office of 
Education requested the Child Develop- 
ment Institute to prepare a syllabus for 
a six weeks’ course in nursery school 
education and child development. Miss 
Christine Heinig has prepared such a 
syllabus, giving topics for discussion and 
detailed bibliographical references. It is 
available to deans of colleges and direc- 
tors of departments of school administra- 
tion upon request to the Federal Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., or to 
the Child Development Institute. 


For several years the Institute has been 
interested in offering a course in child 
care for nursemaids, especially for those 
maids in charge of children in the In- 
stitute nursery schools. A number of the 
parents have been anxious to have their 
maids receive this type of instruction, but 
not until recently has it been possible to 
organize the course. Miss Kathern Mc- 
Kinnon, head nursery school teacher, is 
offering it for six weeks from February 
4 through March 14. The class meets 
for an hour on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and on the intervening days observations 
are made of the children under expert 
guidance in the nursery school. These 
observations are used as a basis for class 
discussion. There are ten enrolled in 
the class, eight nursemaids of nursery 
school children and two who work in 
homes being served by the Family Con- 
sultation Bureau. 
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On January 7 Professor Lois Hayden 
Meek addressed the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Mothers’ 
Aid Society which conducts the Leila Day 
Nursery in New Haven. Her topic was 
“The Need for Educational Guidance 
of Preschool Children.” 

On January 22 she acted as chairman 
of a panel discussion at a meeting of the 
parent-teacher association of the Win- 
brook School in White Plains, N. Y. 
The topic for discussion was “Competi- 
tion as a Motivating Force in the School 
and in Society.” 


Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll addressed the 
parents’ study group of Horace Mann 
School January 10 on the topic “Under- 
standing Behavior Problems.” Dr. 
Catherine Brackett talked to the same 
group January 24 on “Techniques of 
Handling Behavior Problems.” 


Professor Meek was one of the speakers 
in a series of radio broadcasts over sta- 
tion WNYC which has been organized 
by Professor Willard S. Elsbree of 
Teachers College. She spoke February 
13 on “Behavior Problems in the School.” 
The broadcasts in this series are heard at 
teachers’ meetings in various schools in 
New York City and elsewhere and are 
used as a basis for discussion of the 
topics in the meetings which follow the 
broadcasts. 


The Institute is launching the second 
semester of its new course arrangement 
for major students in child development 
and parent education. Twenty-three stu- 
dents were enrolled during the first 
semester. Several of these have dropped 
out and their places have been filled by 
qualified graduate students in order to 
keep the number constant. Members of 
the course are enrolled for from six to 
twelve points and their programs include 
various opportunities for field work as 
well as class and seminar discussions. 


The group is a selected one, designed to 
provide individual help and guidance for 
each student. The experiment has en- 
couraged the staff to proceed with the 
same plan for next year and it is being 
announced, with certain revisions, in the 
catalogue for 1935-36. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Otto Klineberg of Columbia 
University spoke on the topic “Anthropol- 
ogy and Psychology” at the meeting of 
the Psychology Club which was held on 
January 21. 


Guidance 
and Personnel 


At the Atlantic City meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and allied 
organizations, Professor H. D. Kitson, 
as the first president of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, organized last year, gave the 
presidential address. The first conven- 
tion of the Council was attended by about 
one thousand persons. 


Dr. Roy N. Anderson was chairman of 
the exhibit committee for the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at its 
twentieth annual convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 19-23. There 
were a commercial exhibit, an historical 
exhibit, and a “model” counselor’s office. 
Among former Teachers College stu- 
dents who helped staff this model coun- 
selor’s office were Misses Elizabeth Ruby, 
Mary Drucher, Anna Hay, Mary Basso, 
Josephine Streit, Zorita Swartz, Edith 
Gwinn, Margaret Bittner, Mrs. Cleo 
Findley and Mrs. Mary B. Bondurant; 
Messrs. David Garber, Arnold Hess, 
Telford Blough, Ralph Gallagher, Kirk 
Seaton, Charles Berthold, Leonard 
Miller, and Harry Shotwell. 
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On February 26 Professor Kitson opened 
a three-day conference on vocational op- 
portunities at Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., addressing the 
student body on the subject “Choosing a 
Vocation.” 


Health Education 


Professor M. A. Bigelow read a paper 
which opened a discussion of the topic 
“The Next Moves in Social Hygiene 
Education” at the New York Regional 
Conference of Social Hygiene on January 
30. Reprints of the paper will be sent 
upon request to graduates of Teachers 
College who are interested in obtaining 
them. 


Household Arts 


Professor Anna M. Cooley sailed for 
Europe January 26 on the steamship 
Roma for a sabbatical leave of five 
months. Her itinerary includes Athens, 
Rome, Paris, and London. 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale attended 
the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War which was held in Washington 
January 21 to 25. 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics Club 
will give a dinner and bridge party on 
March 22 at 6:30 p. m. for the benefit 
of the Helen Kinne Book Fund. An 
alumnae committee is codperating with 
the club in an effort to make this a real 
home-coming occasion for former stu- 
dents of Household Arts who may be in 
the vicinity. Come and bring a class- 
mate. Reservations may be made 
through Miss Mildred Spicer, Secretary, 
Helen Kinne Home Economics Club, 
Teachers College. 
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Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Professor Otis W. Caldwell is on leave 
of absence this semester, preceding his 
retirement on June 30. With Mrs, 
Caldwell he will be away from New 
York during February and March, but 
will return for the three following 
months. 

As General Secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor Caldwell is now giv- 
ing part of his time to the duties of that 
office, and will devote most of his time 
to it following his retirement. His 
American Association office will continue 
to be in New York for at least one year. 


Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected 
Public Schools, a monograph by Dr. J. 
W. Wrightstone, has been published re- 
cently by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. This volume sum- 
marizes a two-year investigation and 
measurement of outcomes in the new- 
type versus the old-type public school. 
The data on intellectual, dynamic, and 
social performance factors are inter- 
preted in tables, graphs, and narratives. 


Dr. Wrightstone is acting as consultant 
on measurement of outcomes to several 
of those experimental high schools in the 
metropolitan area which are codperating 
with the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association. 


In collaboration with Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn, Dr. Effie G. Bathurst has 
completed a section of a series of new 
study guides for social studies. Part of 
the material has been tried in experi- 
mental schools and revised. The revision 
is being tested at present in the hands of 
five hundred to one thousand elementary 
and junior high school pupils in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
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South, Middle West, Northwest, and 
West. The new series is designed to 
help children understand human prob- 
lems and relationships. To this end, it 
guides them in planning individual and 
group studies with the subject matter of 
history, geography, and other social 
sciences. Each book suggests ways of 
setting up problems for study and gives 
sources of information and a wide va- 
riety of ways of collecting and organiz- 
ing information in the solution of the 
problems. 


Before sections of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at the Pittsburgh meetings in December, 
Dr. J. B. Maller read two papers: “The 
Psychology of Political Districts” and 
“The Trend in Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research.” 


Dr. Maller’s Portfolio of Character and 
Personality Tests, a series of tests, has 
been published by the Institute of School 
Experimentation and the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. 


Dr. Maller was recently appointed a 
member of the Research Committee of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 





International Institute 


Dr. Paul Monroe, president of Robert 
College and of the Constantinople 
Woman’s College in Istanbul, Turkey, 
returned to Teachers College in Febru- 
ary to take up his duties as Director of 
the International Institute. He will 
probably remain at the College the rest 
of the academic year. 


—_—— 


Latin 
Professor W. L. Carr addressed the 


teachers of Latin in the Baltimore junior 
and senior high schools February 13 on 
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“The Reading Method in the Teaching 
of Latin.” Professor Carr is serving as 
adviser to a committee of Baltimore 
teachers who are revising the course of 
study in Latin. 


—_—- 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer was 
chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared for the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library 
Association its Minimum Requirements 
for Teacher-Librarian Agencies. ‘These 
standards have been formulated to assist 
institutions offering library science cur- 
ricula for the training of teacher- 
librarians. Copies will soon be available 
through the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The long delayed November issue of 
The Library Consultant is now available. 
This issue deals with sources for bio- 
graphical information. Copies are ob- 
tainable for fifteen cents. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley, library con- 
sultant, will address the School Libra- 
rians’ Association of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity at their Spring Conference in 
Philadelphia on March 23 on school li- 
brary problems. 


Professor Carter Alexander and Mr. 
Arvid J. Burke are joint authors of an 
article on “A Suggested Minimum Pro- 
fessional Library for School Executives 
in Village and Rural School Systems,” 
which appeared in New York State Edu- 
cation, February 1935. ‘This article is 
based on the talk which Professor Alex- 
ander made at the meeting of the School 
Executives’ Section of the Northeastern 
Zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association at Lake Placid in October. 
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Lincoln School 


Mr. H. Emmett Brown was a member 
of the panel which discussed “Science and 
Society” at the Progressive Education 
Association meeting in New York City 
in December. 


Mr. Irving Cheyette will be chairman of 
the music section of the Westchester 
County Teachers Association meeting in 
White Plains in April. The topic for 
discussion will be “Integration of Music 
in the School Curriculum.” 


On January 19 Mrs. Marjorie Heath 
Bingham spoke at the New York Camp 
Directors’ meeting on “The Adolescent 


Girl in School.” 


Mr. Samuel Everett is the author of 
Democracy Faces the Future, a book 
published recently by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


Mr. Everett presented at the Atlantic 
City conference of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study a report of the work of 
the Committee on Secondary Education 
of the Society, of which he is chairman. 


Miss Elmina Lucke and Mr. H. Emmett 
Brown were speakers in departmental 
groups at the Progressive Education As- 
sociation regional conference of experi- 
mental schools held at Fieldston School, 
Fieldston, N. Y., January 25 and 26. 
Miss Lucke spoke on methods of in- 
tegration of English, social studies, and 
art in the Lincoln School, and Mr. 
Brown acted as chairman of the science 
group, before which newer developments 
in the teaching of science were presented. 


On February 22 Mr. B. J. R. Stolper 
addressed the Progressive Education As- 
sociation meeting in Washington on 
“American Literature and Society.” 
On February 26 he spoke at the Contem- 


porary Club of Newark, N. J., on 
“World Literature.” 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman gave a lecture 
January 16 before the Newark, N. J., 
Kindergarten Association on “The Mu- 
sical Development of the Young Child.” 


New books by Mrs. Coleman are Christ- 
mas—The Mystery of the Nativity, the 
story of the 1933 Christmas pageant at 
the Lincoln School, with text, music, and 
photographs, and Christmas Carols (in 
collaboration with Miss Elin Jérgenson 
of the Lincoln School staff), a collection 
of carols from many lands, simply ar- 
ranged. Both books are published by 
G. Schirmer. 


Mr. Gordon R. Mirick recently com- 
pleted a revised and enlarged edition of 
his book Plane Geometry and Its Uses, 
in collaboration with M. J. Newell and 
G. A. Harper. Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany are the publishers. 


Dr. Helen F. Daringer and Miss Anne 
T. Eaton have recently had published 
The Poet's Craft (World Book Com- 
pany). This book, containing classified 
selections of verse with annotations, and 
samples of poetry by Lincoln School 
pupils, is designed to give children an 
understanding of poetry and help in 
writing it. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins was a 
member of the panel group which dis- 
cussed the topic “The Implications of 
Changing Music from a Minor to a 
Major Subject in the Elementary 
Schools” at the Teachers College Confer- 
ence on Problems of Elementary Educa- 
tion in January. 





Music 


The Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence will be held March 13-15 at Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa. 
College Luncheon will be given in the 


On March 14 a Teachers 


William Penn Hotel. In addition to 
former students there will be a large 
number of the present staff in attendance. 


Complete information regarding the field 
course in England, Germany, Austria, 
and France, which will be conducted 
from June 30 to August 22 by Professor 
P. W. Dykema, Mr. H. A. Murphy, and 
Mr. Miles Dresskell, is now available 
and may be obtained by writing the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Professor N. L. Church shared with Mr. 
Werner Janssen the speaking portion of 
the program at the February 9 meeting 
of the In and About New York Music 
Educators Club at International House. 
Demonstration programs were given by 
two former Teachers College students— 
Mr. Sidney Baron of the Farmingdale 
High School, Farmingdale, L. I., with 
a beginning band, and Mr. Etzel Will- 
hoit of Teaneck, N. J., with an advanced 
band. 


An informal concert given jointly by 
Sigma Alpha Iota and Sinfonia in the 
Grace Dodge Room on February 8 in- 
cluded the Franck Violin Sonata by 
Pauline Michel and Anthony Loudis; the 
Schumann Piano Quintet, by Luther 
Gloss, George Barth, Hartley Shellans, 
Norman Schroer, and Walter Stoffregen; 
and a group of songs by Martha Haskins. 


Professor Dykema is again serving as 
chairman of the broadcasting committee 
for the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The third series of broadcasts 
was opened on February 3 with an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
after which a program of vocal and in- 
strumental music by the Detroit Public 
Schools and an address by Mr. Harry 
Robbins, president of the Detroit Rotary 
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Club, were heard. Succeeding broad- 
casts, each consisting of a musical pro- 
gram by public schools and a short 
address by a prominent musician or lay- 
man, were heard as follows: February 
10, from Pottsville, Darby, and Ardmore, 
Pa. (Lower Merion Township High 
School); February 17, from Montclair, 
N. J.; February 24, from the environs of 
Boston; March 3, from rural schools of 
Delaware; and March 10, from rural 
schools of Ohio. These programs were 
heard from 10:30 to 11 o'clock on Sun- 
day mornings over the Blue Network 
of NBC. 





Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed the 
teachers of Dorchester County at Cam- 
bridge, Md., January 19 on “The Pro- 
gram of Science in a Modern Elementary 
School.” 


Normal School Education 


Professor W. C. Bagley arranged the 
program for the sessions of the National 
Council of Education, at which he pre- 
sided in Atlantic City, N. J., February 
23. On February 27 Professor Bagley 
led the discussion of Professor F. M. 
Thrasher’s report on “Crime and Juve- 
nile Delinquency” at one of the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


Professor Thomas Alexander visited the 
State Teachers College at Milledgeville, 
Ga., and worked with members of the 
staff on professional problems. 


Professor Alexander, chairman of the 
Yearbook Committee of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, and Professor Florence B. Strate- 
meyer, a member of the editorial 
sub-committee of the larger Yearbook 
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Committee, met with the editorial board 
of the Committee in Chicago January 
16-18. The yearbook centers around sev- 
eral phases of the problems connected 
with the education of teachers. It repre- 
sents an analysis and a follow-up of the 
National Survey of Education of Teach- 
ers, of which Professor E. S. Evenden 
was associate director in charge. 


Professor Evenden, as president of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, had primary responsibility for 
the program of the meetings of the So- 
ciety, held in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Professor Evenden opened a panel dis- 
cussion before the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher-Training 
and Certification on the general topic 
“What Preparation and Experience Have 
the Boys and Girls in the Public Schools 
the Right to Expect of Their Teachers?” 
He also opened the discussion on “The 
Superintendent of Schools and_ the 
Education of Teachers” before Forum 
Discussion Group Two of Personnel 
Problems in Educational Administration. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges on February 21. 


Professor Evenden was recently ap- 
pointed to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in connection with their school 
studies project. Dean Herbert Hawkes, 
of Columbia University, is chairman of 
this advisory group. 


Physical Education 


On January 18 Dr. F. W. Maroney was 
the speaker at the commencement exer- 
cises of the High School at Clifton, N. J. 
On January 30 he addressed the Parent- 


Teacher Association meeting in Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., on “Protect the Power 
House.” 


Miss Josephine L. Rathbone addressed 
the physical education teachers of the 
East Orange, N. J., Public Schools 
February 14 on the problem of correc- 
tive physical education in the public 
school program. On February 22 she 
spoke to the student body of Miss 
Beard’s School, Orange, N. J., on pos- 
ture. 


On February 16 The Department spon- 
sored a Conference on Modern Dance. 
The Conference was divided into three 
sections. At the morning meeting Pro- 
fessor Lyman Bryson of Teachers Col- 
lege spoke on “The Arts and the Lay- 
man”; Professor Helen Huss Parkhurst 
of Barnard College addressed the group 
on “The Dance in Its Relation to Other 
Forms of Artistic Expression”; and Mr. 
John Martin of the New York Times 
spoke on “How Modern Is the Modern 
Dance?” At the afternoon meeting, 
Louis Horst, musician, critic, and com- 
poser of the modern dance, gave a lec- 
ture demonstration of dance composition 
followed by a recital by Martha Graham 
and her dance group. At the evening 
meeting, Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman, and their concert group gave 
a dance recital. 


Miss Rathbone is a member of the gov- 
erning board of the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress, which will hold its third 
annual session for men and women July 
6 to 21 on the campus of Wellesley Col- 
lege, with “Social Planning in an Age 
of Conflict” as its theme. 


Religious Education 


Seven Psalms, by Professor Adelaide 
Case, has recently been published by The 
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Woman's Press. This book is intended 
for groups of young people and adults 
who are looking for suggestions for Bible 
study and worship. 


The annual meeting of the International 
Council of Religious Education was held 
in Chicago February 11-18. Professor 
Case participated in the meetings of the 
Professors’ Section and the Children’s 
Division. 


On February 25 Professor Case ad- 
dressed the students of Wellesley Col- 
lege on the subject “Religious Education 
as a Profession.” ‘This address was one 
of a series of lectures on different oc- 
cupations. 


Professor F. E. Johnson is the author of 
a recent book entitled, Economics and the 
Good Life. It is published by the Asso- 
ciation Press. 


Professor Case spent several days in 
February as the guest of the diocese of 
Georgia. She addressed groups of 
teachers and religious workers in Savan- 
nah on “Recent Developments in Char- 
acter Education.” 


On January 31 and February 1 Professor 
Johnson addressed two district meetings 
of preachers from the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
His subject was “The Church and Social 
Problems.” He dealt with specific de- 
cisions that the Church must make with 
reference to the many social problems of 
to-day. 


Rural Education 


On February 7 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner delivered the closing address of 
the annual Farm Week of the University 
of Wisconsin. His topic was “What’s 
Ahead in Rural Life and Education.” 


The state legislature attended this meet- 
ing, which was held in the pavilion of the 
College of Agriculture. 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass and Professor 
Brunner are co-authors of The Protes- 
tant Church as a Social Institution, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers on January 
30. This book is a sociological interpre- 
tation of the forty-eight studies con- 
ducted by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research in the four years of its 
history. The authors directed approxi- 
mately one-half of these studies. Eight- 
een volumes resulted. Professor Brunner 
is the author of four of them and the 
fourteen others were produced under his 
direction. 





Secondary Education 


At their meeting on January 21 the 
Secondary Group continued a discussion 
of “Issues of Secondary Education,” a 
tentative report of the Committee on 
Orientation of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Issue VI, 
“Shall secondary education be primarily 
directed toward preparation for advanced 
studies, or shall it be primarily concerned 
with the value of its own courses, re- 
gardless of a student’s academic career ?’’, 
was discussed. The following persons 
presented prepared contributions: Prin- 
cipal Charles C. Tillinghast, Horace 
Mann School for Boys; Principal S. J. 
Wilson, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City; Principal Hugh H. Stewart, 
Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Mr. Ford B. Barnes of Brook- 
lyn College; and Principal Frank L. 
Baker, High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


On February 15 Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell spoke at Camden, N. J., on 
the topic “A Proposed Program of Com- 


munity Planning for the Use of Leisure 
Time.” 
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Two lectures in a series on “Relation 
of Mental Hygiene to Character Educa- 
tion,” sponsored by the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of New York City, were de- 
livered by Professor Percival Symonds at 
the Manhattan and Richmond centers on 
January 16 and 30. 


Mr. Curtis Threlkeld, principal of 
Columbia High School, South Orange, 
N. J., and his associates are making a 
study of manners and courtesy in relation 
to their own school. In connection with 
this study, Professor Fretwell spoke at 
the high school assembly February 1, 
summarizing the procedures of various 
high schools in developing a Code of 
Manners. 


Professor Symonds contributed an article 
on “Human Drives” to the December 
1934 issue of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, and another on “Motivating 
the Adolescent” to the January 1935 issue 
of Understanding the Child, published by 
the Massachusetts Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 


One of the units of the second major 
course for the current semester is the 
critical study and evaluation of the pro- 
gressive movement in secondary educa- 
tion. After a study of the history and 
philosophy of the movement, visits will 
be made to approximately six progressive 
schools in and around New York City. 
Group discussion will follow each visit. 





Student Personnel 
Administration 


Under the College provision for short- 
period study, former students may return 
for two, three, or four weeks of in- 
dependent study and concentrate upon 
some interest or project of their own, 
enlisting faculty help and guidance and 
receiving regular college credit toward 
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any degree. This plan offers help to 
those who wish, for a brief period of 
time, to give concentrated attention to a 
dissertation, or to have access to an 
adequate library in the study of a given 
topic. It is designed to serve, also, those 
whose obligations prevent long periods 
of study but who wish such refreshment 
and professional stimulation as can be 
obtained in an educational center under 
faculty guidance. Certain courses in 
Student Personnel Administration have 
now been so arranged as to allow stu- 
dents to enter classes for given units of 
work, for example, financial aid to stu- 
dents, housing, records, etc. 


During the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
held in Atlantic City February 20-23, 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant led a 
panel discussion on “What Is a Good 
Guidance Program in a _ Secondary 
School?” Professor Ruth Strang ad- 
dressed the opening meeting of that same 
Association on February 20. As chair- 
man of the Research Committee, she gave 
a report at the business meeting. Pro- 
fessor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones read a 
paper before the Teachers College Sec- 
tion of the Association. 

Professor Strang spoke briefly of her 
summary of investigations relating to 
personnel work at the research session 
of the American College Personnel As- 
sociation. At the request of the National 
Council of Parent Education, she re- 
ported such aspects of the meetings of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations as pertained to 
the counseling of parents. 

Professor Lloyd-Jones also attended 
meetings of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
As a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council, and as secretary of 
the American College Personnel Associ- 
ation, she participated in several meet- 
ings. 
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About twenty of the students in the 
department of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration attended meetings of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women and of other associations con- 
yening in Atlantic City, February 20-23. 








Bureau of Educational 
Service* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service in the February 
RECORD: 


McPherson, Gertrude (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed first grade critic, State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McPherson, Margaret E. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed teacher of third grade, Public 
Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Manske, Arthur J. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, Drumhill 
Junior High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Matthews, Dorothy (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed head of mathematics department, 
The Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. 

Mellien, Thelma, appointed instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Merritt, Harold I. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervising principal, Public 
Schools, Manville, N. J. 

Miller, B. Lawson (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed director of test kitchen, The Great 
American Tea Company, New York City. 

Miller, Charles W. (A.M. 1913), ap- 
pointd director, Wrangell Institute, 
Wrangell, Alaska. 

Miller, Josephine E. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Moffitt, Mrs. Mary E., appointed play- 
ground and recreation director, Home for 
Hebrew Infants, New York City. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 





Moore, Adrienne, appointed teacher of 
English, San Marino Hall, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Morgan, Florence A., appointed secre- 
tary to the president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Morris, Sadie O., appointed head of 
home economics department, Snow Junior 
College, Ephraim, Utah. 

Morrisett, Lloyd N. (A.M. 1930), elected 
superintendent of schools, Cranford, N. J. 

Mosbek, Ellen (A.M. 1932), appointed 
visiting instructor, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Morse, Helen (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in music, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Mummery, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed director of nursery school and kin- 
dergarten, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H. 

Mysch, Lucia (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in art,, State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Neely, Grace I. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
state canning supervisor of Texas, Exten- 
sion Service, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, Tex. 

Neff, Howard (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of health and physical education, 
Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, 
N. J. 

Newbold, Florence L. (B.S. 1932), ap- 
pointed executive secretary, Volunteer Serv- 
ice Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norton, Edith H. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
teacher of third and fourth grades, Pub- 
lic Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Nutzhorn, Dorothy A., appointed teacher 
of history, Junior High School, Englewood, 
N, J. 

O’Brien, H. Frances (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervisor of grade school music, 
Public Schools, Milford, Del. 

Osgood, Margaret L. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed dean of girls, Morton Senior High 
School, Richmond, Ind. 

Packman, Florence (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed research and editorial worker in 
foods, Lever Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Palmer, Archie M. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed executive secretary, Cornellian 
Council, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Phillips, Muriel L. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervisor of art, Public Schools, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

Pierce, Leila A. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in speech and English, lowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Pollard, Mabel E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, Dalton, 
N. H. 

Post, Emily K., appointed dean, Fairfax 
Hall, Waynesboro, Va. 

Price, Ralph W. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
dean of advanced credit department, Caze- 
novia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Probasco, Helen B. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in health and physical 
education, University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. 

Pugh, Lindsey R.(A.M. 1934), appointed 
head of history department, High School, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Purnell, Henrietta S. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, State Teachers 
College, Salisbury, Md. 

Purrington, Hilda (B.S. 1932), appointed 
director of health education, Y. W. C. A., 
Houston, Tex. 

Ragsdale, William H., appointed instruc- 
tor in general science, High School, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Raisn, Verna Mae, appointed teacher of 
English and dramatics, Rushcreek Memorial 
High School, Bremen, Ohio. 

Read, Walter V. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
teacher of vocal music, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rice, Edward W. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of history, The Romford School, 
Washington, Conn. 

Richard, Esther A., appointed assistant 
professor of English, State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. 

Richards, Marion E. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Junior 
High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Ridings, F. Marie (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

Rees, Mayo, (A.M. 1930), appointed in- 
structor in art, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Ala. 

Rex, Alice V. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
field secretary, Girls’ Friendly Society, Dio- 
cese of Albany, N. Y. 
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Roberts, Holland D., appointed acting as- 
sistant professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif. 

Rogers, Virginia (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Russellville, Ala. 

Rose, Vera M., appointed school nurse, 
Public Schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Ryan, Henrietta, appointed teacher of 
history, Junior-Senior High School, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Salley, Alma (A.M. 1928), appointed in- 
structor in English, Nightingale-Bamford 
School, New York City. 

Sampson, Joseph W. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of general science, Park- 
land Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Samuelson, Werner F., appointed teacher 
of French and English, Junior High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 

Schlemmer, Hildegarde (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Erie Day 
School, Erie, Pa. 

Schmidt, Fred J., appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

Schwarz, Lilian P., appointed teacher of 
art and crafts, Public Schools, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. . 

Scott, Cecil Winfield (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, Westwood, 
N. J. 

Scott, Esther R. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
instructor in commercial education, Com- 
munity High School, Stronghurst, IIl. 

Seybold, Arthur M., appointed principal, 
High School, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Shields, Alyce P. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in education, Wiley College, 
Marshall, Tex. 


Silverthorn, Harold (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed demonstration teacher in social 
studies, State Teachers College, West 


Chester, Pa. 

Sinclair, William T., appointed director 
of instrumental music, Public Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 

Singer, Katherine M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed interviewer, Y. W. C. A., Boston, 
Mass. 

Skinner, Ethel M. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in art, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
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Sloan, Eleanor (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in mathematics and physical edu- 
cation, Idaho State Normal School, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

Smith, Mabel C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Public Schools, 
Glencoe, Ill. 

Spady, Edgar J. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
coordinator of schools and industry, Pub- 
lic Schools, Richmond, Ind. 

Stauffer, Edith Jane (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed dean, Moravian College for Wo- 
men, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Steele, E. J. (A.M. 1932), appointed in- 
structor in history and athletic director, 
High School, Loveland, Ohio. 

Stone, Mary Jessie (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed visiting teacher of home economics, 
Indian Service, Mescolero, N. M: 

Stoyell, Marion, appointed manager of 
lunchroom, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Strayer, Daniel W., appointed teacher of 
science and mathematics, Flatbush School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stromwell, G. Eva Linnea, appointed 
psychometrist, W. E. Fernald State School, 
Waverly, Mass. 

Stutsman, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed assistant editor, National Altrusan, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Sullivan, Daniel C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Union High 
School, Babylon, L. I. 

Sweeney, Louisa V., appointed teacher 
of music, Ridge Street School, Newark, 
B,J. 

Tillett, Laura A. (A.M. 1924), appointed 
instructor in English composition, Katha- 
rine Gibbs Secretarial School, New York 
City. 

Thompson, Marion F. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Thurston, Flora M. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed acting professor of child develop- 
ment and parent education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Turner, Marie Alma (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of French and English, Pali- 
sades Park School, Palisades Park, N. J. 

Tyler, Marguerite G., appointed pro- 
fessor of physics, College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa. 
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Updegrove, H. H. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed county supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Van Arsdale, Gladys (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed third grade critic, State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Waite, Goldie L., appointed industrial 
secretary, Y. W. C. A., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wampler, Letta M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in household arts and 
assistant to dean, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Ward, Janet (B.S. 1926), appointed as- 
sistant in biochemistry department, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Wasley, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physics and general 
science, Mahanoy Township Junior-Senior 
High School, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Weidemann, Charles C. (Ph.D. 1926), 
appoiuted associate professor of mathe- 
matics, Department of University Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

White, Elizabeth F. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Central Y. W. C. A., New York City. 

Wiberg, Louise C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed project director, Indian Affairs, 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, Northwest- 
ern reservations, headquarters, Chicago, 
lil. 

Wilcox, Evangeline F. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Il. 

Wills, C. Louise (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in science, Chestnut Hill Hospi- 
tal Training School for Nurses, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Winkler, Lydia, appointed assistant in 
history, Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. 

Wood, Meta A., appointed instructor in 
mathematics, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Woltman, Harvey J. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, High 
School, Millburn, N. J. 

Wyckoff, Elizabeth H., appointed teacher 
of mathematics and English, High School, 
Hightstown, N. J. 

Young, Wm. Rankin (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land, Okla. 
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The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Ackerman, George L., appointed as- 
sistant director of athletics, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Bettigole, Esther, appointed instructor in 
science, Barnert Hospital, Paterson, N. J. 

Brigham, Mary S., appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Public Schools, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Croman, Rosalind W. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary school, 
Public Schools, Lebanon, Pa. 

Davis, Keith (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of public school music, State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Jenkins, Eunice, appointed head of home 
economics department, Central College, 
Conway, Ark. 

Knapp, Inez M. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
third grade critic, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lambertus, Ruth M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Woodsfield, Ohio. 

Magee, Paul (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music and English, Technical 
High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

McElwen, Janette, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa. 7 

McKee, Katherine L. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, Andrews School, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

Nelson, Marie E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Junior High 
School, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

O’Leary, Kathleen, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Irving- 
ton, N. J. 

Ogden, Mildred (A. M. 1932), appointed 
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teacher of music, Mossville 
High School, Moss, Miss. 

Plinkiewisch, Helen (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of music, Elementary School, Garden City, 
k &. 

Pollard, Martha (A.M. 1933), appointed 
dietitian, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Pummill, Dot (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Junior High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Quick, Charlotte (B.S. 1934), appointed 
assistant in 4-H Club work, New Jersey 
State Agricultural College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Rasmussen, Ruth, appointed teacher of 
French and Latin, High School, Tanners- 
ville, N. Y. 

Redding, Virginia, appointed teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Floral 
Park, L. I. 

Reynolds, Margery (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Reformatory for 
Women, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Rogers, Eston C. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Seminole, Okla. 

Runyan, Clarine (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 

Troneck, Anne, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Oyster 
Bay, L. I. 

Van Nest, Elizabeth R. (B.S. 1922), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, George 
Washington School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Van Valkenburg, Marguerite (B.S. 1933), 
appointed teacher of third grade, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Young, Pearle M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Vocational 
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Dr. William T. Bawden (Ph.D. 
1914), editor of Industrial Education 
Magazine, Peoria, Ill., will return to 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
Kan., for the third consecutive summer 
session. He will offer graduate courses 
in industrial education. 

Dr. G. M. Wilson (Ph.D. 1918) is 
giving a course in educational measure- 
ments at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., during the spring semester. 

Miss Louise E. Campbell (A.M. 1934), 
who is primary critic teacher at the 
University Hill School, Boulder, Colo., 
has recently been appointed to serve on 
the curriculum revision committee of 
that city. 

Mr. V. M. Rogers, superintendent of 
schools, Boulder, Colo., is serving as a 
member of the State Articulation Com- 
mittee of the Colorado State Education 
Association. 


Miss Pearl K. Key has recently been 
appointed to the High School Social 
Science Committee for Curriculum Re- 
organization in the Boulder, Colo., Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Dr. Richard H. Paynter (Ph.D. 1917) 
was recently elected chairman of the 
Committee on Psychotherapeutics of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists. 

Miss Rosalind Cassidy (A.M. 1923), 
of Mills College, Calif., has been elected 
president of the National Society of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education. 

Miss Kathleen Ponder (A.M. 1924) is 
serving on the High School English Com- 
mittee for Curriculum Revision in the 
Boulder, Colo., Public Schools. 

One hundred and twenty-seven Teach- 
ers College alumni, students, and friends 
attended a luncheon meeting of the 
Alumni December 19 in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dr. Harold Rugg was the guest 
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speaker. The newly elected president of 
the Teachers College Club in Los 
Angeles is Mr. George H. Meredith, 
assistant superintendent of the Pasadena 
City Schools. 

During the meeting of the Florida 
Teachers Association at Jacksonville 
January 2-4, a Teachers College Alumni 
breakfast was held. Professor Jesse F. 
Williams addressed the group. 

The annual dinner of the Missouri 
Alumni Association of Teachers College 
was held at the Kansas City Club on 
November 10, with Miss Barbara 
Henderson (A.M. 1929), state director, 
presiding. Dean T. W. H. Irion of the 
School of Education, University of 
Missouri, was elected state director for 
1934-35. 

A group of Teachers College Alumni 
held a breakfast meeting in Billings, 
Mont., December 28, at the time of the 
Delegate Assembly of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association. 

Dr. F. M. Shelton (A.M. 1911), 
superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Ohio, who is state director of alumni in 
Ohio, has appointed as regional directors 
the following: Robert E. Owens, Board 
of Education Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hugh R. Hick (A.M. 1923), superin- 
tendent of schools, Cambridge, Ohio; 
Emerson Landis (A.M. 1928), assistant 
superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio; 
Philip H. Conser (A.M. 1925), principal, 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Teachers College-Columbia Club 
Dinner was held during the meeting of 
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the Texas State Teachers Association in 
Galveston, Tex., November 29, with one 
hundred and twenty-two present. Miss 
Pearle Tallman of Houston was elected 
president and Miss Rosamonde Williams 
of Galveston was elected secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

The Teachers College Alumni in Wis- 
consin met on November 2 at a breakfast 
in Milwaukee. About thirty alumni 
were present. Professor Leta Holling- 
worth was a guest at this breakfast. 

Mr. Robert Newton (A.M. 1932), 
state director of alumni, who is county 
superintendent of schools at Hampton, 
Va., has appointed regional directors for 
the twelve districts in Virginia. They 
are as follows: O. H. Darter (A.M, 
1926), State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg; R. P. Bowles (Ph.D. 1932), 
1132 Hampton Ave., Newport News; D, 
W. Peters (Ph.D. 1934), State Board 
of Education, Richmond; Mary D. Pierce 
(A.M. 1917), State Teachers College, 
Farmville; Nora Payne Hill (A.M. 
1930), George Washington High School, 
Danville; Omer Carmichael (A.M. 
1924), superintendent of schools, Lynch- 
burg; Virginia Buchanan (A.M. 1930), 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg; 
Gordon E. Smith (A.M. 1934), 430 
Third Avenue, Clarendon; M’Ledge 
Moffett (Ph.D. 1929), State Teachers 
College, East Radford; John A. Rorer, 
University of Virginia, University; Roy 
J. Horne, Big Stone Gap; Stephen A. 
MacDonald (A.M. 1922), Ruffner 
Junior High School, Richmond. 





